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The Style 
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United Feature Syndicate 
affiliate United Media Enterprises 


Scripps-Howard Company 
200 Park New York, 10166 


For More Information, Contact: 
Brad Bushell, Vice President/Sales Manager 
David Hendin, Sr. Vice President/Editorial Director 
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Jack Anderson 


From America’s best- 
read investigative 
reporter, columns that 
bare the often bizarre 
goings-on America’s 
power structure. win- 
ner the Pulitzer Prize, 
Jack Anderson can 
relied continually 
surprise and stimulate 
your readers. 


Martin Sloane 


Martin Sloane wants 
readers clip your 
paper. His Supermarket 
Shopper columns tell 
readers how become 
truly savvy shoppers 
using the coupons that 
appear your paper. 
feature has been 
bigger, more immediate 
hit than Martin Sloane’s 
Supermarket 
—Baltimore News- 
American 


Miss Manners® 


Gentle Reader, are you 
befuddled about correct 
behavior these less 
than genteel times? Let 
Judith Martin gently 
and wittily guide you 
through the shoals 
modern mores and 
courtesies. Judith 
Martin “‘is the National 
Bureau Standards... 
rich with maxims, 
mastery which will 
make you swanky 
Anthony Eden 
Audrey 

George Will 


Judy Flander 


The world television 
Flander’s field her 
Tune Tonight™ 
column. Her previews 
highlight both the hits 
and the misses. daily 
menu for selective 
viewing. 


June Reinisch, 
Ph.D. 


her column, 
Kinsey director 
the famed Kinsey 
Institute offers authori- 
tative and straight- 
forward answers 
readers’ questions about 
sexuality and identity. 


Barbara Gibbons 


The author books, 
Barbara Gibbons knows 
the secret preparing 
good food that won’t 
waist. The Slim 
Gourmet® she shares 
recipes and cooking 
techniques guaranteed 
are sensible. 


Morton Kondracke 


term ‘‘liberal’’ being 
redefined, the executive 
editor The New 
Republic has emerged 
one the most signifi- 
cant voices the 
liberalism?’ Controver- 
sial and down earth, 
Morton Kondracke con- 
sistently provokes 
thought and discussion 
among readers every 
political stripe. 


Lambro 


This ‘‘one man search- 
and-destroy 
(The Washington Post) 
tracks down government 
waste and mismanage- 
ment, then brings the 
misdoings light. 
Lambro cares about 
how tax dollars are 
spent, and never 
hesitates turn the heat 
when they’re being 
squandered. 


Ben Wattenberg 


Ben Wattenberg man 
tune with the real 
and the real 
world. Both author 
best-sellers and host 
popular PBS series, 
Wattenberg also co- 
editor Public Opinion 
and senior fellow the 
American Enterprise In- 
stitute. His columns ex- 
plain world events with 
depth, insight and com- 
mon sense. 


Robert Metz 


This renowned financial 
writer and bureau chief 
cable television’s 
Financial News Network 
tells how make hot 
investments without 
getting burned. 


Jon-Michael Reed 


Daytime drama has 
become enduring pas- 
sion America. Jon- 
Michael Reed originated 
and made famous syn- 
opses plots. 
Tune Tomorrow, 
columns compelling 
the shows themselves, 
Reed reports events 
both front and 
behind the cameras. 


Judy Mann 

colum- 
nist for Washington 
Post, Judy Mann brings 
her special style every- 
day concerns. writer 
wit, depth and 
originality. 


Follow the leaders: 


For over fifty years, Newsweek has followed the leaders 
the world all over the world. Because what they think and say and 


has profound effect your world. 


Every week, Newsweek takes you beyond the news reveal 
the human issues and the real motivations the people who 


inspire, endanger transform our lives. 

And with accuracy, clarity, objectivity. 
This week. Every week. Pick Newsweek 

you'll hold the world your hands. 
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The world your hands. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 

forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review’s 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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women the newsroom 
front-line report revolution progress 
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The Rise and Fall the Political Press 

Britain, Stephen Koss 

reviewed Piers Brendon 

Agents Power: The Role the News Media 
Human Affairs, Herbert Altschull 
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Behind the Front Page: The Story the City 
News Bureau Chicago, Dornfeld 
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words, editors continuously 

Recently editors The Orlando Sentinel 
the news: Thetr efforts have 
the Southeast (up 6.1% daily and 8.6% 
Sunday Circulation the 300,000. 
for the first time January 
copies sold. 

Readership studies conducted 
further enumerated the credibility story 
Central Readers raised 
the increased amount news the 
Sentinel And ratings the quality 
that coverage jumped gratifying 

Significant digits any standard: 

obviously relevant. Because words 
don't adequately describe what takes 


The Orlando Sentinel 


Best Newspaper Florida 
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Slugging out Augusta 


Philip Kent, editorial page editor 
The Augusta Chronicle and the Augusta Her- 
ald, the long-simmering feud between his 
newspapers and the sheriff neighboring 
Columbia County was nothing more than the 
normal by-product free press exercising 
its right Two lawsuits 
and ten stitches his forehead later, Kent 
admits, never thought would come 

This past January the combined Sunday 
edition ran lengthy investigation that ac- 
cused Columbia County Sheriff Tom Whit- 
field trying set the thirty-two-year- 
old Kent drunken-driving charges, and 
later covering another incident which 
Whitfield’s son allegedly attacked Kent 
bar. The story started page one under 
banner headline; inside, picture Kent’s 
battered face ran with nearly two pages 
text and color diagram the lounge where 
the editor had been punched out. The story 
also rebutted series charges leveled 
the sheriff $500,000 libel suit had 
filed against the paper last August. South- 
eastern Newspapers Corp., the parent com- 
pany the morning Chronicle and the 
afternoon Herald and subsidiary Morris 
Communications Corp., followed the ar- 
ticle the next day filing suit its own 
U.S. District Court Augusta, charging 
that Whitfield had violated Kent’s and the 
newspapers’ civil rights. 

The dispute began shortly after Whitfield 
took office early 1981, when the papers’ 
editorial pages first questioned the former 
high school vocational instructor’s quali- 
fications law enforcement. Since then, the 
papers have routinely lampooned the sheriff 
print and cartoons least one made 
fun his background basketball coach 
and its news columns have needled him 
for several alleged misdeeds. Whitfield’s suit 
against the company charges unfair, inac- 
curate, and malicious reporting the 
Chronicle and the Herald, whose combined 
daily circulation makes the papers the second 
largest Georgia. The sheriff contends that 
Kent, together with publisher and Morris 
Communications chairman William Mor- 
ris, III (see ‘‘Is Jacksonville page 
32), started vendetta against him because 


Democrat and they are Republicans. 
supported another candidate and, ever 
since, he’s been after says Whitfield. 

one can dispute that the Chronicle and 
Herald went after Whitfield last January. 
the instructions publisher Morris, Wash- 
ington bureau chief John Sorrells, Jr. was 
flown especially for the project, which was 
kept secret from the local reporting staff. Al- 
though Sorrells’s by-line appeared over each 
the four segments the probe, much 
the reporting came from briefs and affidavits 
compiled the company’s attorneys 
preparation its case against Whitfield. 
After the story ran, Morris himself wrote 
editorial that characterized the ac- 
tions and and asked rhe- 
torically, the Whitfields’ bullying 
methods had succeeded muzzling the Au- 
gusta newspapers, what freedom would exist 
Columbia County? Exactly that freedom 
allowed Big Tom Whitfield and 


The Augusta Chronicle and Herald 


While the Augusta newspapers are de- 
picting the confrontation classic First 
Amendment struggle felt was our 
duty get the bottom the says 
Kent, who served conservative Senator 
Strom Thurmond’s press secretary for year 
and half before returning the paper 
1982 Whitfield claims that the newspapers 
have convicted, and sentenced 
without giving chance defend my- 
his libel suit, Whitfield portrays 
himself innocent victim who not 
have medium his command rebut 
refute malicious articles released the gen- 
eral public through newspaper. 

Only one the probe’s four segments set 
out refute the libel charges, while the other 
three were mainly devoted establishing 
that Whitfield had laid trap for Kent when 
learned that the editor had been drinking 
the lounge local Holiday Inn, and that 
several weeks later the twenty- 
seven-year-old son, Bruce, attacked Kent 


Hit man? After editor Philip Kent (left and 
below) was beaten bar, his paper ran story 


implicating Sheriff Tom Whitfield (far left). 
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Subject: Design objective: 

The consummate blending 


The Porsche one the fastest production automobiles 
inthe world. from mphin 5.6 seconds 
reached speeds 146 mph the track. Its powerplant 4.7 
liter V-8 engine with light alloy block and cylinder heads. 

For driver fully appreciate such performance virtues, the 
driver and car must act one. Not only must the car 
responsive, but the interior should designed make the 
driver ore responsive more And thereby 

designed with lumbar supports 


et atl 
ptimiz 
rseatis 


And powe 


all 
atomically 


r-operated make 


adjustment for length and inclination that much easier. 
The steering wheel, instrument cluster, and pedals are all adjust- 
q 
‘Man cturer's suggested retail price. Title ixes. transportat! C 


able 
position. 
Variable-as 
characteristi 
matic 
5-speed 
Many consider the 928S the 
uilt. Porsche, 


ssure comfortable and ergonomically correct driving 


ck-and-pinion steering and power assisted 
provide the same linear input/linear response 
cars. And the remarkable 4-speed auto- 
virtually duplicates the performance the 


sports car ever 
believe anything that enhances the driving 


experience not luxury. But then Porsche, excellence 
The Porsche priced $44,000* Fer your near- 
call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. NOTHING EVEN COMES CLOSE 
delivery charges 1984 Porsche Audi 
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the same bar. The article described how, 
the night September 14, .Whitfield 
became aware opportunity embarrass 
Kent because and date were drinking 
Richmond County lounge and soon would 
entering Columbia County,’’ where the 
woman lived. The story quoted deputy who 
stated that the sheriff ordered him set 
roadblock and arrest the editor. Whitfield, 
who admits having ordered the roadblock, 
says did order catch drug dealer 
following tip from anonymous caller. 
Nevertheless, acknowledges that did 
tell his deputy that Kent might come along. 
said comes along when he’s drunk, 
take him Whitfield recalls. Kent was 
pulled over and arrested, but what the Au- 
gusta papers called Whitfield’s was 
foiled when was proved that Kent was not 
legally intoxicated. 

for the attack the bar, Whitfield de- 
nies that his son was involved. The news- 
paper probe substantiated its account the 
episode quoting eyewitness; Whitfield, 
however, points out that Kent had originally 
identified another man from police photo- 
graphs and didn’t drop the charges against 
him until shortly before the papers’ investi- 
gation was published. 

The Augusta newspapers’ story for the 
most part well-documented and convincing, 
but the standards Georgia politics 
Whitfield’s alleged dirty dealings are small 
change. Only few days before the Augusta 
papers ran their story, the sheriff Rich- 
mond County, which Augusta the 
county seat, had been sentenced prison for 
obstruction justice. And few weeks be- 
fore that, Augusta Mayor Edward 
had been charged with extortion after FBI 
agents taped him discussing bribe from 
developer interested securing parcel 
city-owned land along the Savannah River. 
The Chronicle and Herald’s coverage 
those scandals was, comparison, routine. 

Did the Augusta papers cover the Whitfield 
story differently because their own interests 
were stake? Chronicle managing editor 
Howard Eanes denies that there was anything 
self-serving about the investigation the 
wide play was given. investigate 
whenever think there’s something in- 
says. facts speak for 
themselves.’’ Kent himself claims thai the 
coverage Sheriff Whitfield springs from 
proud Herald and Chronicle tradition. 
have very aggressive editorial policy with 
regard local says. 


John Lancaster 


John Lancaster reporter for the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution. 
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Uncle Time’s cabin? 


September 1981, Gregg Morris, thirty- 
two-year-old reporter who had been put out 
work the demise the Washington 
Star, was being interviewed for job the 
managing editor the Louisville Times. 
the midst the conversation, the telephone 
rang. Morris’s surprise, the call was for 


him. the line was Edward Jamieson, 
executive editor Time magazine. Morris, 
who holds graduate degree public admin- 
istration from Cornell University and 
black, had come the attention Time ex- 
ecutives while reporting for the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and for the Star 


“Superb journalism 
master 


—DAN RATHER, anchorman 


and managing editor, CBS Evening News 


“Jim Deakin has produced terrific book about our recent 
presidents, warts and all. has also given fascinating portrait 
that gang geniuses (or dopes depending your point 
view) called the White House press. you want know about 
presidents and the press, this your CHANCELLOR, 


commentator, NBC News 


“Longtime White House correspondent James Deakin takes 
very sharp look the two-way relationship between the president 
and the press juicy, often sardonic mix pressroom tales, 
administration profiles and purposeful argument. Seriously funny 


...a beaut?—Kirkus Reviews 


all grand reading and anyone interested the history 


our time shouldn’t miss 


— 


—Publishers Weekiy 


$17.95 


Morrow 
105 Madison Ave., N.Y. N.Y. 10016 
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(which had been owned Time Inc.). 
the incongruous surroundings the Louis- 
ville Times newsroom, Morris was offered 
writing job 

arriving the magazine’s New York 
headquarters, Morris learned that before 
could become Time writer, 
would have participate twelve-month 
on-the-job training program (later extended 
fifteen months). After finishing the pro- 
gram December 1982, Morris was told 
managing editor Ray Cave that his perform- 
ance had not been standards and 
that would never great Time writer. 
have some Morris recalls. 

Instead, Morris appealed The News- 
paper Guild and the New York State Division 
Human Rights, claiming that while Time 
had been given indication that his per- 
formance was unsatisfactory his superiors 
and that had been subjected 
slights and insults almost every Last 
November, his charges and response 


Former writer-in-training 
Gregg Morris: 
Time was not his side 


“In the great Regent tradition. 


The Mayfair Regents, The Regent, Hong Kong 


and now 

The Regent 

Washington, 


RWOI16CE 


From Spring there 
home for the 
impossible perfectionist 
Washington, D.C. 
Understated elegance 
echoes the subdued 
tones The Mayfair 
Regent New York. 
Absolute comfort reflects 
the spacious luxury 
The Mayfair Regent 
Chicago. 

And those who have 
wished for similar 
experience the 
nation’s capital need 
wait longer. 


the 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


2350 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
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were aired private conference with 
investigator for the New York State Division 
Human Rights. the investigator deter- 
mines that discrimination might have oc- 
curred, the case will adjudicated either 
federal court public hearing the 
State Division Human Rights. Time Inc. 
denies the charges and challenging sep- 
arate demand for arbitration filed The 
Newspaper Guild. 

Morris just one several prospective 
minority writers who claim have been mis- 
treated while they were Time. the six 
minority journalists who have participated 
the writer-apprentice program since 1976, 
only one Hispanic has become Time 
writer. Not one the other five apprentices 
all whom are black remained the 
magazine after the fifteen-month training pe- 
riod. program only exists editorial 
management can cite statistics about how 
many black writers they have hired when, 
fact, none the program been placed 
the positions they were prepared says 
Key Martin, who chairman Time Inc.’s 
500-member Newspaper Guild unit. 
union’s view the program that 
revolving door which destroys the careers 
black 

the face it, charge institutional 
racism against Time Inc. seems difficult 
support. vocal and active proponent 
affirmative action, the company has made 
efforts recruit minorities for the staffs 
each its seven magazines and for its ex- 
panding video companies. Time, where 
newsgathering and writing are distinct tasks, 
seven ninety-five correspondents are 
black. But the magazine’s New York head- 
quarters, only three the fifty-two reporter- 
researchers are black and the fifteen staff 
writers, from whose ranks Time’s editors 
have traditionally been recruited, there 
only one black, Hunter Clark, who joined 
the staff October 1981 and did not partic- 
ipate the apprentice program. Above 
Clark, there are blacks the Time mast- 
head. lockout above certain 
point far blacks are says 
one long-time black correspondent. 
interest integration above certain 
any other publication the (At 
Newsweek, for example, five the maga- 
zine’s eighty-two correspondents and only 
two its fifty-seven writers and editors are 
black.) 

Time Inc. has touted the writer-apprentice 
program way prepare minority mem- 
bers for higher-level editorial jobs the mag- 
azine. Apprentices generally begin the 
bottom the ladder the Milestones section 
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Howa 
can stop train. 


j 


freight yard Austria, switch points witha pen point. connected fail-safe 


the yard controller draws red ordinary pen, this light- keyboard which can also direct 
bar video screen and sensing stylus the nub the yard's switches. 

stops rolling railyard switching even the light-pen isn't 
siding. system developed the working, the trains will be. 

The controller makes people time, railways will use this 
green line the screen and With it, the Austrian Federal ITT technology freight depots 
sends another car along Railways controls the Wolfurt around the world. 
clear path. yard routing And that wiil help make rail- 

And make sure boxcars instructions video terminal. road operations easier and more 
for Buchs don't end Controlled anITT micro- 

Buchenberg, the controller sets processor the video display All the touch pen. 
ideas that help people. 
© 1983 ITT Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10% 
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and rotate from department department, purpose the case not much for me,”’ 

working with editors and learning how says, end blatant pattern dis- 

shape stories the Time manner. crimination that has been going for God 

float you from section says Lor- knows how 

ene Cary, who joined the program 1980 

but took job Guide year later when 

she says she felt sense and des- Charles Ruffel student Columbia Uni- 

Graduate School Journalism. 
program really crushed says 

one wants you succeed. One goes into the 

program feeling that the affirmative action 


efforts are being made good faith. One Status pro? 


comes out feeling that only done that 


Charles Ruffel 


looks good.”’ Most reporters don’t spend much time wor- 

Because the case may soon litigation, rying about their occupational status. But 
managing editor Ray Cave would not com- New York, veteran journalist and free-lance 
ment the program Morris’s allegations. writer William Frye appealing the 
According Time Inc. attorney, the com- state’s highest court certify that 
pany challenging the Guild’s attempts professional. Wang 
submit the case the American Arbitration Frye’s fight for professional status began 
Association because feels that arbitration 1979 after the New York City commis- fifty newspapers around the world since the 
would compromise its power hire and fire. sioner finance informed him that owed late 1950s, did not file. The city claimed that, 
The Guild taking the line that arbitration, $7,890.06 back taxes from the years 1966 the provisions its tax law, self-em- 
rather than litigation, the way resolve through 1970. those years, professionals ployed journalists like Frye did not qualify 
the dispute. Meanwhile, Morris, still had been exempt from the city’s unincor- 
job, bitter the way thinks porated business tax and Frye, whose self- Last August, three-to-two decision, 
treated. But, says, the dispute with Time syndicated column, World the appellate division the New York State 
not simply personal one. whole has appeared many one hundred and Supreme Court ruled for the city. Justice Ar- 


People feel strongly about smoking. You can spark 
ving cigarettes 
Walker Merryman can help. His job giving straight 
answers tough questions about cigarettes. persor 
the phone. 


Set the other side too. And get people 
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Old pro William Frye and his briefs 


nold Fein wrote that Frye, whose jour- 
nalism experience prior striking out his 
own 1962 had consisted editorship 
the Harvard Crimson and twenty-one years 
reporter, copy editor, and diplomatic 
correspondent for The Christian Science 
Monitor, was not professional because 
had never followed prolonged course 
specialized instruction, not required 
have license, and not subject or- 
ganized body rules standards profes- 
sional conduct. 

Outraged the decision, Frye, who had 
prepared and pleaded his own case, vowed 
fight on. Late last year, prominent New 
York attorney, Herald Price Fahringer, of- 
fered represent Frye free charge. The 
case expected heard the New York 
State Court Appeals this spring. 

Although the dispute somewhat aca- 
demic the professional exemption from 
New York City’s unincorporated business tax 
was eliminated 1971 Frye claims that 
the decision upheld thousands New 
York free-lancers would liable for taxes 
from the 1960s. addition, says Frye, 
establishing licensing test profession- 
alism, the courts would laying the ground- 
work for serious threat press freedom 
the licensing journalists. 

far, Frye has received support from the 
New York chapter the Society Profes- 
sional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, which 
filed amicus brief his behalf. And last 
fall The New York Times, which Frye has 
contributed articles the past, editorialized 
about the case under the headline FAILURES 
COMMON SENSE. After relating the history 
Frye’s stubborn four-year fight, the Times 
said plaintively, always thought 


CJR/John Willard 
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Hardball Phoenix 


Most metropolitan dailies choose ignore 
criticism from the local alternative weekly, 
believing, perhaps, that response may only 
serve dignify lesser journalistic enter- 
prise—and competitor. Phoenix, the mo- 
nopoly Arizona Republic/Phoenix Gazette 
has taken this tactic step farther. Last sum- 
mer, when local radio station invited Jana 
Bommersbach, associate editor the liberal 
Phoenix weekly New Times, and John Kolbe, 
conservative political columnist for the Ga- 
point’’ series about politics, Republic/ 
Gazette publisher Darrow Tully for- 
bade Kolbe appear. the fall policy 
memo was distributed the staffs the two 
papers saying that they could participate 
seminars, programs. interviews, etc. only 
with employees other daily 
added). from this 
the memo continued, sub- 
ject prior and consent the 

The edict the latest salvo continuing 
feud between Republic/Gazette management 
and New Times. Hostilities date back 1977 
when Bommersbach, then Republic re- 


porter, helped lead drive unionize the 
Republic/Gazette. Soon after The Newspaper 
Guild entered into its first negotiations with 
management early 1978, Tully was hired 
the papers’ new general manager. for- 
mer Air Force fighter pilot whose favorite 
refrain play Tully and Re- 
public/Gazette management succeeded un- 
dercutting the contract negotiations part 
raising reporters’ salaries until even- 
tually the union drive ran out steam. 
Meanwhile, 1978, Bommersbach had 
left the Republic join New Times, where 
her investigative articles contributed the 
weekly’s growing reputation harsh critic 
the Phoenix establishment, including Ar- 
izona’s largest, richest, and most conserva- 
tive dailies the morning Republic and the 
afternoon Gazette. 1979, for example, 
New Times published series Republic/ 
Gazette internal memos revealing that the 
paper might have been trying smear lib- 
eral Phoenix politician. Then, the nex: year, 
the weekly reported that Guild activists the 
papers were planning file unfair labor 
practices charge with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board alleging, among other things, 


words: Arizona 
Tully (be- 


Mike Lacey and 
Jana Bommers- 
bach, editors 
local weekly. 
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YOU KNOW WHERE 
THE CROWN JEWEL ENGLAND 
COMES FROM? ARE YOU SURE? 


you answered 
“England,” most 
people would, 
only partly correct. 
Actually, the juniper 
berries Beefeater Gin 
come from the southern Alps, because 
that’s where the choicest juniper grows. 
Our angelica root comes from 
Belgium. And our orris comes from Italy. 
Why, then, Beefeater known 
The Crown Jewel England, and not 
The Crown Jewel Italy Belgium? 
Because—as you probably knew all 
along—the thing that most distinguishes 
Beefeater that distilled and bottled 
and sealed London. And it’s the only 
leading gin you can buy that is. 
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studio! The choice editors, writers, 
interviewers and other who 
need “put the record.” 

Add the FREE BONUS 
Kodak VR100 film and blank 
MICROCASSETTE tape, all price that 
fits any personal, professional gift budget. See 
and hear your Olympus dealer now, write 
for details Olympus, Woodbury, 11797. 
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that management was tapping their phones. 
The Republic/Gazette filed $10 million libel 
suit against New Times and, according the 
weekly’s lawyers, attempted force the 
paper disclose its sources. After two years 


wrangling, the Republic/Gazette agreed 


withdraw the suit. 

Despite Tully’s attempts put New Times 
down, the weekly has enjoyed sharp rise 
status and circulation. Founded 1970 
time when alternative weeklies were 
springing around the country, the free, 
paper has developed from 
underground news sheet sophisticated, 
advertising-fat tabloid. Between 1978 and 
1983, publisher Jim Larkin increased its pri- 
marily eighteen-to-thirty-five-year-old read- 
ership from 17,000 110,000. 

And New Times has matured has its 
editor, Michael Lacey. used 
the one blue jeans and sandals, running 
around with red-rimmed says Max 
Jennings, executive editor The Mesa Trib- 
une, nearby suburban daily. 
wears twenty-five-dollar ties, four-hundred- 
dollar suits, and worried about good gov- 

Nevertheless, Lacey remains crusading 
journalist and one his favorite targets 
Darrow Tully. When the publisher decided 
change his name from Clarence Darrow 
Tully just plain Darrow Tully 1981, New 
Times declared, one’s going make 
monkey out Phoenix newspaper publisher 
Clarence Darrow ‘Duke’ The fol- 
lowing year Lacey proved that too could 
play hardball when almost succeeded 
hiring away the Republic’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning columnist Tom Fitzpatrick. And 
Tully hadn’t suffered enough, last year 
Jana Bommersbach was named the Arizona 
Press Club’s Newsperson the Year, the 
state’s highest journalistic honor. 

Last fall, Tully struck back. The Republic/ 
Gazette launched new weekly entertain- 
ment tabloid inserted both papers every 
Wednesday—the same day New Times hits 
the street. The now-infamous memo pro- 
hibiting public appearances with New Times 
staff members came few weeks later. Tully 
instituted the ban, says, because does 
not want confuse the public lending the 
credibility the Republic/Gazette pub- 
lication that ‘‘mixes fact and 
The New York Times allow its people 
appear panels with The Village 
Tully asked rhetorically recent interview. 
(It does.) 


Shawn Hubler 


Shawn Hubler the Phoenix correspondent 
for the Tucson Citizen. 
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DAN 


NOT ALONE 
ANY MORI 


home after school each day, and 
sometimes she afraid. Now Kim 
and cthers like her have special 
number they can phone for comfort 
and help. longer are fear, loneli- 
ness and boredom their only 
companions. 

calls are answered 
adult volunteer for the Alive 
Contact-a-Friend hotline Oklahoma 
City. Alive, Gannett station 


Gannett Television Stations: 


KPNX-TV 
hoenix 


= = SS 


— 


started the service 
cooperation with and 
the Contact volunteer agency. 

Kim one estimated six 
million children across the USA, 
who come home empty house 
because their parents are work 
and cannot find afford day care. 
The children are called “latchkey 
kids” because many carry their door 
keys strings around their necks. 

Kim and thousands like her 
Oklahoma learned Alive Contact- 
a-Friend from KOCO-TV, which 
has begun year-round program 
publicize the public service. From 
McDonalds, they their parents 
obtained stickers remind them 
the telephone number call. 

When child phones, she 
answered trained, sympa- 
thetic adult who can help combat 


WLVI-TV 
Boston 


KBTV WXIA-TV 
Denver Atlanta 


SY 
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loneliness, depression, fears the 
dark storms, and can advise 
simple first aid, how cope with 
stranger the door, how 
call the police, ambulance fire 
department. 

Comforting latchkey kids just 
part the public service commit- 
ment KOCO-TV. For Gannett mem- 
bers from Boston Binghamton, 
Hattiesburg Honolulu, Tarrytown 
Tampa, helping neighbors heip 
neighbors part the work. 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


KOCO-TV 


Oklahoma 


WTCN-TV 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


at 
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Generation gap 
Jersey City 


Steven Newhouse, the twenty-six-year-old 
editor The Jersey Journal, had been 
the job the 67,000-circulation Jersey City 
daily for only two months when one his 
veteran reporters called with story that 
would entangle Newhouse, the paper’s 
union, and the entire staff bitter gener- 


CLEVELAND DODGE 
PROFESSOR 

AND EDUCATION 


Reopened search fill newly endowed professorship. Candi- 
date must have: (1) wide experience the field telecommun- 
ications; (2) demonstrated scholarly interest the implication 
and potential the telecommunications media, particularly tele- 
vision, for education; (3) familiarity with public and private tele- 
communications systems; (4) the ability develop and !ead the paper’s North Hudson bureau, told 
program teaching and research education the graduate that had been asked testify 
level; (5) outstanding record theoretical and/or empirical the trial Wally Lindsley, the former 
desirable, although exceptional experience and demonstrated 


hattan. Lindsley was charged with conspir- 
intellectual achievement may substitute for the degree. acy, attempted extortion, bribery, and 


obstruction justice connection with nu- 
merous waterfront development projects 
from 1978 through 1982. Since it’s not every 
day that U.S. attorney asks reporter 
testify bribery trial, Newhouse asked 
Hallam the logical question: Why? Hallam 
admitted that two years earlier had ac- 
cepted $1,000 from some Lindsley’s part- 
ners for future public 
relations work one the waterfront proj- 
ects. Worried about conflict interest, 


ational dispute over press ethics. 
Early last September, Peter Hallam, 
forty-six-year-old veteran reporter working 


Nominations (including self-nominations) should sent 
March 30, 1984, to: Dean Michael Timpane, Box 54, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027. 
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introductory tape, lessons five 60-minute cassettes, illustrated word and 
phrase books, rotary verb finder help you find verb tenses instantly. not 
satisfied, return within days and get your money back. Learn from the leader! 


the money. When Hallam assured him that 
had not, Newhouse let the matter drop. 

Six weeks later young Journal reporter 
had lunch with friend who had covered the 
waterfront-project story for the competing 
Hudson County Dispatch. When the Journal 
reporter told his friend about Hallam’s claim 
that had not covered the project, his friend 
replied that had fact written several 
pieces about it. ‘‘I advised Steve that had 
better check the morgue for Hallam’s 
the Journal reporter recalls. Newhouse went 
into the paper’s basement, pulled out dusty, 
leather-bound volume for the months July- 
September 1981, and found Hallam’s by-lined 
stories—seven all. fired him the next 
says Newhouse 

Steven Newhouse, who working his 
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way toward the top the huge media con- 
glomerate founded his grandfather, 
Newhouse, the matter was clear. Hallam had 
crossed the line; had broken the code. But, 
some reporters asked, which line? What 
code? Unlike larger metropolitan papers such 
The Wall Street Journal and Tne Wash- 
ington Post, the has formal code 
ethics advising reporters what kinds 
outside work are acceptable. ‘‘Conflict in- 
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Newhouse says asked Hallam had 
been reporting the project when took 
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could not ride. Find 
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legends Civil War lithographers. 
The rich language modern art. 
The lean language mathematics. And 
the mysterious duets whales and man. 

All this and world more await you 
“Speaking without Words? the third 
series Smithsonian World tele- 
vision specials the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service, March 14th. 


SMITHSONIAN WORLD 


PBS Television Series funded 
the James McDonnell Foundation. 
Co-produced WETA, Washington, D.C. 
and the Smithsonian 
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‘The Bagehot Fellowship 
was the best academic experience I’ve ever had 


and excellent background for work.’ 
Mary Williams, reporter 
The Wall Street Journal 


‘The Bagehot Fellowship terrific. 
use what learned every day.’ 


Jan Hopkins, reportorial producer/economics 
ABC-TV News 


‘The Bagehot Fellowship was very helpful. 
translate business babble into business news.’ 


Aly assistant economics editor 
The (Everett, WA) Herald 
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Williams, and Hopkins were 1982-83 Fellows the Bagehot Fellowship, intensive 


program study Columbia University for journalists interested improving their understanding 
economics, business and finance. Guest speakers the wide-ranging curriculum have included 
Paul Volcker, Murray Weidenbaum, Donald Regan, Felix Rohatyn, Douglas Fraser, Marina Whit- 
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and Robert Heilbroner. 
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terest was never defined sixteen 
years with the argues Hallam. 

When the Hudson County Newspaper 
Guild—consisting solely Journal editorial 
employees—held emergency meeting last 
November decide whether not chal- 
lenge Hallam’s dismissal, the question di- 
vided the members into older and younger, 
pre- and camps. people 
with gray hair wanted file grievance and 
those tweed jackets and crew-neck sweat- 
ers says thirty-year-old Guild pres- 
ident John Watson, general-assignment 
reporter the Journal. close vote, the 
gray hairs won. But Newhouse refused 
reinstate Hallam, and late January Hallam 
withdrew his grievance. Returning the 
Journal, says, would not worth the 
animosity would have face from man- 
agement and some his colleagues. 
won, they would have made sure that 
adds. 

older Journal reporters and editors, 
Hallam’s point small consequence. 
Several them struggle support families 
meager salaries—Hallam’s, for example, 
was $20,000 year—and look outside 
work supplement their incomes. 
point that there written consistently 
followed policy against accepting outside 
employment, you can’t expect someone 
follow guidelines has not been apprised 
insists one reporter. also can’t 
fire him.’’ Hallam’s actions were clearly 
unethical, they say, why did Newhouse wait 
six weeks before firing him? 

Newhouse’s young supporters argue that 
the editor delayed simply because was lied 
to. them, Hallam’s cloudy judgment— 
and memory—recalls the Journal’s not-so- 
distant past. For years the paper was known 
unabashed booster local politicians— 
paper which, the 1960s, supported Hud- 
son County Democratic bosses right 
the time their indictment for conspiracy 
and accepting kickbacks. late 1981, 
the Journal played catch-up the more ag- 
gressive Dispatch one the biggest local 
stories the decade: the trial and indictment 
Union City Mayor William Musto. 

Since his arrival, Newhouse 
trying improve both the paper and its tar- 
nished image, effort his supporters con- 
cede has been set back. didn’t matter 
whether not his coverage was 
says one staff member Hallam. ‘‘The issue 
that the mere appearance his impartial- 
ity, and that the whole paper, was de- 
Montieth Illingworth 
Montieth Illingworth free-lance 
writer living New York City. 
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Does the public really 
hate the press? 


LOUIS HARRIS 


ublic respect for journalism has 

fallen dramatically recent 

Time magazine asserted 
December cover story titled 
Under And, the ar- 
ticle went on, most vivid indication 
the souring attitude toward the press 
came when the Reagan administration 
invaded Grenada and excluded reporters 
from the scene. [To many] the lack 
coverage seemed inconsequential 
even gratifying laryngitis had 
silenced chronic 

Among other evidence presented 
back its thesis, Time cited viewer re- 
action commentary John Chan- 
cellor NBC Nightly News which 
had criticized the news blackout: 
500 letters and phone calls NBC, 
viewers supported the press ban Gren- 
ada Newspaper editorials pro- 
testing the ban ‘‘evoked the same sort 

buttress its claim that respect for 
the media had plummeted, Time cited 
only one polling result poll taken 
early the year the National Opinion 
Research Center, found 1976 
that percent the population had 
great deal confidence the press,’ 
[but which] reports that this year that 
figure fell new low 13.7 

Does the public really despise the 
press and did the majority the pub- 
lic, many journalists now seem as- 
sume, really support the exclusion the 
press from Grenada the time the 
invasion? did the press panic? 

The basic measurement public 
confidence institutions was the inven- 
tion the Harris firm working col- 


Louis Harris chairman Louis Harris 
Associates, the polling organization, and au- 
thor Harris Survey,’’ syndicated 
column. 
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laboration with Newsweek. started 
1966; measurements have been made 
annually ever since. that first year, 
confidence the press was its zenith 
percent, roughly equivalent the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center’s read- 
ing that year. late 1982 had 
dropped all-time low percent, 
comparable NORC’s early 1983 (most 
the interviewing was done March) 
reading 13.7 percent, the figure cited 
Time. 

should noted, however, that 
early October 1983 the public’s attitude 
seemed turning around, for the 
number those expressing great deal 
the press had then 
risen percent. Time either did not 
take the trouble seek out later mea- 
sure chose use measure that hap- 
pened support underlying premise 
the piece namely, that the public 
rallied around the Reagan administra- 
decision ban the press from the 
landings Grenada. 


early December, less than two 
months after the Grenada inva- 
sion, the Harris Survey polled 

cross-section 1,249 adults find out 
how they felt about the exclusion the 
press from Grenada. The following 
findings may interest: 

decisive majority (65 percent 
percent) was convinced that small 
group reporters should have been al- 
lowed accompany the troops when 
they invaded Grenada order report 

decisive majority (63 percent 
percent) also worried that not al- 
lowing least small pool reporters 
report invasion, president the 
military might tempted cover 
mistakes lives 

even larger majority (83 percent 
percent) agreed with the view that 
free country, such the United 
States, basic freedom the right 


know about important events, especially 
where the lives American fighting 
men are 

majority (52 percent percent) 
rejected the claim that press and 
news pry too much into too many 
things is, was good put them 
their place keeping them out 

majority (53 percent percent) 
also believed that the country was 
ter off, not worse off, for having full and 
complete coverage the Vietnam War 
television and the 

The recent slight rise the public’s 
confidence the press should, 
course, viewed the context the 
widespread suspicion with which the 
public has, for generation now, re- 
garded the nation’s major institutions. 
Thus, our October survey suggests that 
the press has finally come roughly 
the same level respect, disrespect, 
as, for example, business, which 
percent those polled expressed 
nized religion (22 percent), Congress 
(20 percent). 

Obviously, the nation’s news orga- 
nizations have long way re- 
cover ground lost since 1966. the 
same time, they would hardly seem 
have been singled out prime targets 
the nation’s scorn. should 
equally obvious that the American peo- 
ple appreciate full press coverage 
wars and are even adamant their in- 

One other observation seems worth 
making: most the media establishment 
proved sadly out touch as- 
suming that the public condoned the 
press ban Grenada. Those running 
American journalism must learn bet- 
ter just what the state public opinion 
really is. the very least, this might 
save them from being panicked again 
relatively small number phone calls 
and letters that not accurately reflect 
how the public feels. 
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Today people died who shouldn’t 
have. People who would have been 
saved air bags. 

accident, air bags automat- 
ically provide cushioning buffer 
between you and the car. They pro- 
tect occupants’ necks, heads and 
faces from flying glass and other 
debris. They’re most effective 
front and front-angle collisions, 
the deadliest kinds crashes. 

Today you can’t have this pro- 
tection. Except for few luxury 
imports, cars with air bags are not 
available. 

The auto industry has opposed air 
bags for years. They claim they would 
cost twice what the 
independent experts have testified. 
And they say car buyers don’t want 


pay for the extra protection air 
bags provide. 

think they’re wrong. 

the property and casualty 
insurance industry, we’ve studied 
air bags for long time. Experts tell 
they would prevent thousands 
deaths year, and eliminate hun- 


dreds thousands serious injuries. 


How much would air bags actually 
cost? standard equipment, they 
would add about three percent the 
price the average automobile. 
sounds like bargain, and is. 

Right now Washington, Secre- 
tary Transportation Elizabeth 
Dole reviewing possible safety 
requirements for all new cars. And 
most car companies are trying 
keep air bags right where they are 


today. Nowhere. 

something about while 
there’s still time. 

Send for free copy our new re- 
port, Air Bags: Matter Life 
Death. sums the latest facts and 
tells how you can get involved. 

Help save air bags and help save 
lives. One could well your own. 


Insurance Information Institute 
110 William Street 

New York, 10038 


Please send free copy Air Bags: 


Insurance Information Institute 
nonprofit action and information center 


THIS COULD SAVE 
THIS COULD SAVE 
YOUR LIFE. 
HAVE 
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Winston Smith goes Washington 


The principal figure George Orwell’s 1984, will 
remembered, bureaucrat whose job revise back 
issues The Times London that contain what those who 
run the nation Oceania consider other 
cubicles, other bureaucrats revise continuously everything 
already published kind literature documen- 
tation which might conceivably hold any political ideo- 
logical 

home, Winston Smith starts secret diary. But 
gripped uncertainty writes the date April 1984: 
begin with, did not know with any certainty that 
this was 1984. must round about that date, since 
was fairly sure that his age was thirty-nine, and believed 
that had been born 1944 1945, but was never 
possible nowadays pin down any date within year 

totalitarian state had tampered with the stuff 
history that even the calendars were suspect. And the 
tampering had gone long that even Winston Smith, 
whose job was revise the past, could not necessarily 
remember historical fact; knew only that the official 
version was not true. 

our time, may not witness the kind crude alter- 
ation that Orwell depicted, but already can perceive the 
beginnings similar bureaucratic fiddling with historical 
reality. Stated one one, the examples sound almost triv- 
ial. scholar asked return, for recording, material 
obtained under the Freedom Information Act. first the 
material doesn’t come back all; then returns with eleven 
pages deleted; only lawsuit jars loose the batch. ex- 
ecutive order encourages agencies make material secret 
after requests make public have been received. Agencies 
are permitted reclassify material that has previously been 
made public. Open research material removed the 
government from the shelves library. engineering 
magazine ordered delete excerpt from testimony 
delivered before public session congressional com- 
mittee. Historians report new difficulties obtaining ma- 
terials relating the 1950s. The Justice Department obtains 
restraining order prevent publisher from printing 
judge’s opinion delivered open court; this action later 
called error. (Many these instances were summarized 
series The Boston Globe January 22, 23, 24, 1984 
written Ross Gelbspan.) 

But potentially the most powerful grip the present admin- 
istration may have future history its proposal make 
secret the output the minds thousands government 
officials and employees (see No- 
vember/December 1983). Although Congress has delayed 


implementation this policy, which bears the truly Or- 
wellian title National Security Decision Directive 84, the 
intent that all who sensitive in- 
formation should sign contracts binding them for life 
clearing what they write and say public with their one- 
time employer, the government. Already much discussed 
violation civil liberties, the policy also presents 
danger that much the raw material history will ulti- 
mately interred with those whose minds resides, 
should release this material not meet with the approval 
the extant bureaucracy. 

not too late for public protest litigation bring 
about the revocation disavowal such measures. Mean- 
while, all such policies point the same toward 
official control the recorded past. American society may 
never don the grim face Orwell’s Oceania, but 1984 
our leaders seem almost indifferent the possibility that 
their actions may bring the end time when one 
could assume that, Winston Smith writes his diary, 
exists and what done cannot 


the score St. Louis? 
STEPHEN BARNETT 


hile competition between metropolitan dailies re- 
mains steady decline, publishers St. Louis 


have been foiled least for time 
effort kill off one that city’s papers. The episode casts 
fresh doubt Congress’s ‘‘newspaper preservation’’ 
scheme. 

The Newhouse chain, owner the morning St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, announced November that the paper 
was losing money and would close the end the year. 
This meant few tears for Newhouse, since was partner 
with the Pulitzer chain, owner the evening Post-Dispatch, 
profit-and-loss-sharing agreement. Under 
that pact, Newhouse would keep its 50-50 share the profits 
from the Post swelled the paper’s new position the 
only general daily town until least the year 2034. 

The announcement was shock. There are twenty-four 
such agency agreements the country, involving forty- 
eight dailies, and paper covered agreement had 
failed before. The 1970 Newspaper Preservation Act (NPA) 
created antitrust exemption for such pacts, allowing two 
publishers merge all their business operations long 
one the papers was danger failing the time the 


Stephen Barnett professor law the University 
California, Berkeley. 
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agreement and long they stay independent the news 
and editorial side. The idea was that 
should preserved even economic competition could 
not be. 

The NPA was thus designed stem the growth one- 
newspaper towns, and now was being used make St. 
Louis one-newspaper town. The act’s antitrust exemption 
had enabled Newhouse and Pulitzer form their profit- 
sharing pact, strip the Globe all its business and pro- 
duction functions (performed for the joint agency Pu- 
litzer), and then hatch the plan kill the Globe and share 
the spoils when that seemed more profitable than publishing 
both papers. Supporters the NPA both the industry 
and Congress were embarrassed what The Street 
Journal called development. 

But didn’t happen. The Justice Department intervened, 
ordering Newhouse seek buyer for the Globe, and 
Newhouse found one Jeffrey Gluck, publisher the 
Saturday Review and other magazines. 

Gluck’s chances making with the Globe are not 
imposing. had two find printing plant and 
create whole business operation, and faces head-to- 
head competition with the Post, which was set switch 
morning publication February 27. Both papers, more- 
over, must vie with the aggressive suburban weeklies that 
had lot with the troubles the dailies the first 
place (though many say the dailies slept through the raids 
their suburban turf). 

Despite the sale the Globe, Newhouse still gets its 50- 
share the Post’s profits under the agency pact. the 
Globe fails under Gluck and can’t resold, Newhouse and 
Pulitzer will have their one-newspaper town after all. 

Whatever happens, Justice deserves credit for blocking 
this effort make the NPA shortcut monopoly. 
cutting Newhouse off the pass, Justice brandished not the 
NPA but simply the antitrust laws. The NPA gives pub- 
lishers antitrust exemption only long they publish 
two papers. When they plan close one paper, the act’s 


protection lifts, and the plan treated like any merger 


between competitors. This means that killing the Globe was 
legal only the Globe could not sold, which was what 
Justice required Newhouse prove. 

Justice’s strategy, though, was high-risk gamble. The 
department required only that the Globe offered for sale 
free-standing paper journalistic skeleton, fact, 
shorn all printing and business functions which would 
have compete fully with the Post. Justice might instead 
have required Newhouse sell something good deal more 
attractive: its share the joint agency with Pulitzer. An- 
titrust chief William Baxter gutsily rejected this option be- 
cause would only restore two-paper agency, and not 
economic competition between the dailies. second option, 
insisting that the Globe keep its production rights under the 
agency pact including the right morning printing 
Pulitzer’s presses was rejected the ground would 

Baxter’s bet real competition was not just long shot; 


judged the industry’s conventional wisdom was crazy. 
John Morton, frequently quoted financial analyst the 
newspaper industry, pronounced the Washington Jour- 
nalism Review: does not require bravery predict 
that the efforts find buyer for the Globe-Democrat will 
come news story The Wall Street Journal, 
relying Morton’s view, reported that finding 
buyer for the Globe-Democrat are practically non- 
Yet Justice’s announcement that the paper was 
for sale produced some thirty-five inquiries, and the end 
not only Gluck but three other prospects all found 
qualified Justice were apparently willing and able 
buy the paper. 

this makes one wonder about the conventional wisdom, 
one also has wonder how long Justice’s coup will hold 
up. The Globe may well fail under Gluck and give New- 
house-Pulitzer their one-paper monopoly. Some observers 
charge, fact, that Newhouse picked Gluck over the other 
would-be buyers precisely because was the least likely 
succeed with the paper. (Alan Marx, the lawyer who 
supervised things for Justice, says saw basis for this 
claim.) 

the Globe does fail, Justice’s go-for-broke policy won’t 
look good. The next time publishers seek the way 
out’’ agency, the argument will stronger that Justice 
shouldn’t let them kill paper unless they can show that 
one will buy and run the agency (or least with 
joint-production rights). Whatever one thinks the NPA, 
it’s the statute books, and this approach might better 
serve Congress’s intent. 


hat does the St. Louis story mean for other cities? 
Most plainly, the tough stand Justice should give 


pause other agency publishers wishing fatten 
their profits knocking off one their papers. The more 
intriguing message, though, the doubt cast the industry 
line about the impossibility real competition cities 
where papers are published joint operating agencies. 
the twenty-four agencies, the one St. Louis was reportedly 
the only one losing money. Newhouse and Pulitzer claimed 
business was bad that they couldn’t publish two papers 
even with agency. St. Louis was thus the worst possible 
case for finding someone buy the weaker paper and run 
without agency. Yet Newhouse, when forced try, 
found buyers ready just that. 

One thing this suggests that the St. Louis agency wasn’t 
justified the first place. someone was willing buy 
the Globe and run competitively even the weak state 
which the agency had brought one has question 
the need for antitrust exemption letting crawl into bed 
with its competitor. More important, this was true the 
only agency the country not making profit, one has 
wonder about the other twenty-three. Since these are prof- 
itable and supporting two papers, there’s all the more reason 
believe that they don’t need the NPA’s exemption, and 
that the papers could survive and compete independent 
enterprises. 
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Darts and laurels 


Laurel: CBS Evening News and reporter Ned Potter, for 
unsweetened report the questionable safety aspar- 
tame, the recently approved sugar substitute whose mar- 
keting name, NutraSweet, has rapidly become household 
word, thanks Searle Company’s $120 million 
advertising budget, small portion which was sprinkled 
CBS. Stirring together the critical concerns laboratory 
scientists, the frightening testimony everyday consumers, 
and the unwholesome history the product’s ultimate ap- 
proval the FDA, the three-part series (January 16-18) 
offered plenty food for bitter thought. 

Dart: The Kansas City Times, for puzzling piece 
prurience. the aftermath the brutal murders former 
Kansas City Star assistant business editor Dan Osborne and 
his wife and son Fort Wayne, Indiana, the Times (the 
morning sister the Star) dispatched team reporters 
dig into the mystery and November published the 
result: 6,000-word page-one exhumation gossip about 
the couple’s most intimate marital problems problems 
which had, fact (and the article made clear), already 
been investigated and dismissed the police irrelevant 
the crime. Decrying second destruction 
November piece The Kansas City Star, columnist 
among [at the paper] that, when have the bad luck 
die, one will found who knew well remem- 
bered that ever worked 

Laurel: the Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Argus Leader 
for refusing carry insert (distributed the South 
Dakota Press Association number South Dakota 
papers) that was designed look like four-page tabloid 
but which was, fact, advertisement sponsored 
Chem-Nuclear Systems, Inc., promote its proposal 
build nuclear waste dump the southwestern part the 
state. The Argus Leader’s offer pay for the printing 
disclaimer the 45,000 copies dumped without notice 
its doorstep was rejected Chem-Nuclear management 
the ground that the insert was ‘‘an informational educational 
and not ad. 

Dart: The Charlotte Observer. The paper’s January 
review insightful, and important’’ book 
Frye Gaillard, Dot Jackson, and Don Sturkey neglected 
include three small details: Gaillard works for the Observer 
editorial writer, Jackson former columnist for the 
paper, and Sturkey currently its chief photographer. 

Laurel: Oklahoma City’s KOCO-TV, producer Skip 
Nicholson, and reporter Ramona Russ, for Green- 
wood Blues: Tulsa Race War courageous, car- 
ing look buried episode that sixty-two years before had 
left thousands wounded, dozens dead, and thirty-six square 
blocks the city’s black ghetto burned the ground. Based 
upon extensive photographs, eyewitness interviews, and 
scholarly research, the documentary pierced the unhealthy 


silence which the white community had shrouded the 
shameful event. Among the Orwellian details: the literal 
papering over, the microfilm files the Tulsa Tribune 
and the newspaper files the Tulsa Central Library, 
article the Tribune’s edition May 31, 1921 (the 
morning the riot) article that, some accounts, 
had exacerbated already dangerously tense racial incident 
with its approving reference the white folks’ plans 
lynch tonight.’’ disingenuous piece about the KOCO- 
documentary, the Tribune informed its readers that 
such story the Tribune’s then went 
quote piously from June 1921 (post-riot), editorial 
law and order. The writer the piece did not quote from 
editorial published three days later, which the paper 
had blamed ‘‘the bad niggers the lowest thing that walks 
two feet’’ for what had transpired. 

Dart: the Greenville, North Carolina, Daily Reflector, 
for short-circuited news. The paper’s page-one lead story 
January 16, by-lined Susan Bizzaro, warned Green- 
ville residents who were complaining about utility bills 
that they were likely even higher, and advised them 
low temperatures, not high but ne- 
glected tell them that Bizzaro Greenville Utilities’ 
p.r. staff. 

Laurel: The Boston Phoenix, for giving Alexander 
Cockburn taste his own medicine. The Phoenix revealed 
the world (and Cockburn’s editors The Village Voice) 
that the press critic, who has regularly savaged other jour- 
nalists and the state Israel and who has devoted more 
than few column-inches condemning such possibly com- 
promising arrangements the funding Mobil public 
and the funding conservative organization 
study the liberal attitudes journalists had himself 
sought and been given $10,000 grant from the Institute 
Arab Studies write book about the Israeli invasion 
Lebanon. 3,700-word farewell column protesting 
his indefinite suspension from the Voice, un- 
repentant Cockburn concluded that was his failure 
evaluate the climate arti-Arab that 
had been his mistake. 

Dart: the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Telegram, for run- 
ning front-page account the events preceding, including, 
and following the discovery damage the window, glove 
compartment, and trunk automobile parked outside 
the local high school during evening basketball game. 
The car belonged the Telegram reporter who had been 
covering the game. 

Dart: the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, for its sixteen- 
page, four-color, 5,000-word, eighteen-photograph (infant- 
to-statesman) Sunday magazine tribute the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat’s 1983 Man the Year: Duncan Bauman, the 
Globe-Democrat’s very own editor-publisher; and (as that 
were not enough) for its lead story three days later (106- 
column inches, including three more pictures) giving 
account the award ceremonies and Bauman’s speech. 
According the article, the Globe-Democrat’s 1983 Man 
the Year had accepted the honor ‘‘with 
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Bacteria lab dish (1) elongate after addition piperacillin, new antibiotic 
the cell wall the microorganism weakens (3) then ruptures and dies (4). 


infectious diseases. 


Infectious diseases are the enemy—ranking fifth among the leading causes death 
the United States. More than two million people require hospital treatment each 
year for wide variety infections, adding extra $1.5 billion hospitalization 
costs alone our already staggering health-care bill. 

Not only these disease-causing invaders strike swiftly and severely when the 
defenses are weak, but over the years new strains many bacteria have 
appeared—strains that are resistant many existing medications. 

Fortunately, research scientists have developed new generation antibiotics, 
including semi-synthetic penicillin (whose bacterial action pictured above), 
battle against broad spectrum life-threatening microorganisms. These rapid- 
acting antibiotics provide physicians with powerful new weapons for their medical 
arsenals. 

But the war against infectious diseases continues and our search for even newer, 
more effective medications goes on. 


For more information about Lederle’s antibiotics research 
and general background material, call write: 


Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 
Wayne New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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Getting there: 


new 


sroom 


Gains have been made often great cost. 
But men still hold the heights 
TERRI SCHULTZ-BROOKS 


hen walked into the city room the Chicago 
Tribune first day the job, saw sea 

white male faces above white rumpled shirts; 
true Front Page tradition, few reporters puffed cigars 
and few editors wore green eyeshades. That was 1968. 
When left four years later, things hadn’t changed much, 
and filed sex discrimination complaint against the paper. 
Now, twelve years later, percent the Tribune’s general 
assignment reporters are women. The associate editor 
woman and the head the sports copydesk. the 
old days, women turned each other; now turn each 
says Carol Kleiman, associate financial editor and 
columnist for the paper, and member its women’s 
network. only place I’m weak getting women into 
the higher positions running the foreign, national, and 
local desks. But get says James Squires, the 
Tribune’s editor. 

Gone are the days when women journalism who wanted 
write hard news were condemned the ghet- 
tos’’ the society, food, gardening pages, the sections 
considered second-class journalism the men who run the 
papers. Now they not only report issues significance 
women from day care birth control but also 
cover the White House and the locker room, the streets 
Beirut and the villages Salvador. Thirty-six years ago, 
when Pauline Frederick was hired ABC the first 
woman network news correspondent, she was assigned not 
only interview the wives presidential contenders 
national political convention, but also apply their on- 
camera makeup. Today, most large papers, 
percent the hard-news reporters are women. 
percent all local newsrooms had, 1982, least 
one woman their staffs, compared percent 
1972. 

Some women have even worked their way into upper 
management: Mary Anne Dolan editor the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner; Kay Fanning managing editor The 
Christian Science Monitor; Sue Ann Wood managing 
editor the St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Gloria Anderson 


Terri Schultz-Brooks assistant professor journalism New 
York University and free-lance writer. 
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was managing editor The Miami News until October 1981, 
when she co-founded the weekly she co-publishes and edits, 
Miami Today. remember when there was such thing 
woman copy editor the reasoning being that you 
can’t give woman authority over says Eileen 
Shanahan, former New York Times reporter (one seven 
who sued that paper for sex bias) and now senior assistant 
managing editor the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the number- 
three spot the paper. 

One hundred and twenty newspapers now have women 
managing editors, according Dorothy Jurney Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, independent researcher and veteran editor 
whose annual survey women newsroom management 
appeared the January issue the Bulletin the American 
Society Newspaper Editors. And about fifty the coun- 
try’s 1,700 daily papers have women publishers, says Jean 
Gaddy Wilson, assistant professor mass communi- 
cations Missouri Valley College who, aided grants 
from Gannett, Knight, and other foundations, will release 
early summer the firsi results what promises the 
most comprehensive study date women working the 
news media. 


The limits change 


But serious barriers remain. seen lot change, 
but hasn’t gone far says Shanahan. Top man- 
agement jobs large media corporations are nearly 
closed women now they were twenty years ago. The 
situation The Washington Post fairly typical. The Post 
has beefed the number women its news staff con- 
siderably since reached out-of-court settlement 1980 
with more than one hundred women there who had filed 
complaint sex discrimination with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission; has even appointed woman, 
Karen DeYoung, editor foreign news, and another, 
Margot Hornblower, chief its coveted New York bu- 
reau. number qualified bright female candidates 
has never been says executive editor Benjamin 
Bradlee. But there are currently women staff foreign 
says Claudia Levy, editor the Post’s Maryland 
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Carol Kleiman, associate financial editor, Chicago Tribune 


‘In the old days, 
women turned each other; 
now turn each other’ 


Weekly section and head the women’s caucus that ne- 
gotiated the settlement. While Bradlee says 
hell’’ plans move women into top editing jobs, they don’t 
include his. seen ten thousand stories possible 
successor, and none has mentioned says. 

More than half the women managing editors are 
newspapers less than 25,000 circulation; large papers, 
men still hold 90.4 percent the managing editorships, 
Jurney has found. Indeed, only 10.6 percent all jobs 
above the level assistant managing editor all daily 
and Sunday papers are filled women. And most those 
editing jobs are feature departments, positions generally 
not considered line’’ for top management slois, which 
are usually filled from within the newsroom. 

broadcasting, progress equally mixed. Ten years 
ago, there were almost female news directors. Now, 
women are charge percent television newsrooms 
and percent radio newsrooms. More than one-third 
all news anchors are women, but there has never been 
solo woman anchor nor, for that matter, female co- 
anchor team assigned permanently any prime-time 
weeknight network news program. Nor there likely 
the near future. 

local stations, the news team usually led man 
with younger woman deferential role. Only percent 
have survived on-camera past the age forty; nearly half 
all male anchors, the other hand, are over forty. And 
only three women over age fifty appear regularly any 
capacity before network cameras Marlene Sanders, Bar- 
bara Walters, and Betty Furness. (One reason Christine 
Craft was pulled from her anchor slot KMBC-TV 


Kansas City, Missouri, was because she was defer- 
ential She was also told that, age thirty-eight, 
she was ‘‘too for the job.) 

top broadcast management jobs, many women feel they 
are moving backwards. few years ago, NBC had one 
female vice-president the news division: now has none. 
CBS had four out eleven; now has one out fourteen. 
are women being coached for key 
says female former vice-president the CBS news di- 
vision, who requested anonymity. more pres- 
sure from Washington, anything management does for 

feel fairly concurs CBS correspondent 
Marlene Sanders, who has broken number broadcast 
barriers the first woman correspondent Vietnam, 
the first woman anchor network evening news show 
(she substituted temporarily for man), and the first woman 
vice-president news any network. may have 
wait for another generation and hope those men power 
have daughters whom they are educating, and whom they 
can learn 


Resistance and revenge 


What progress has been made has not come easily. Although 
Carole Ashkinaze, for example, wanted political 
reporter, she accepted position feature columnist with 
The Atlanta Constitution 1976, bringing with her nearly 
decade experience hard-news reporter Newsday, 
The Denver Post, and Newsweek (where about fifty women 
filed sex-bias complaint 1972). Her first column 
about Jimmy Carter’s 51.3 Percent Committee, formed 
develop pool women for possible political appointment 
sent ripples disapproval through the Constitution’s 
management ranks. editors’ reaction was: ‘We hope 
you’re not going that kind story steady 
she recalls. women came out the woodwork, saying 
‘Please keep writing about this kind thing.’ Subsequent 
columns were about battered women, problems collecting 
child-support payments, abortion. She wrote about ine- 
quality wherever she saw it, and even began crusade 
get women’s bathroom installed near the House and Senate 
chambers the state capitol. While male legislators could 
run their nearby private bathroom, listen piped-in de- 
bates, and return their seats than minute, women 
legislators had the far end the capitol building 
and line behind tourists the public restroom. 
finally gave the women restroom, and the women gave 
After about year, management gave her request 
and she was moved the city room political reporter, 
but kept her column, which she now writes about every- 
thing from racism feminism the environment. August 
1982, she became the first woman ever appointed the 
paper’s editorial board. very proud it, and very 
humble, because realize it’s result not only talents, 
but what women the South have been fighting for for 
she says. wonderful for other women the 
paper see more women here positions authority. It’s 
something we’ve never had Fifteen women now 
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hold editing and management jobs the paper. 


came Ashkinaze recalls, positions truly 
weren’t open women. Now, even with the political back- 
lash Washington, there much larger awareness here 
that women are extremely valuable 

Emily Weiner, coordinator the women’s caucus 
The New York Times, was hired the Times editorial 
artist the traditionally all-male map department De- 
cember 1978, shortly after the Times had settled its class- 
action sex discrimination suit. (The Times agreed out 
court pay $233,500 and launch four-year hiring and 
promotion program for women.) was the right place 
the right time,’’ Weiner says. were gold stars out 
there for Times managers who hired women. damn 
good what do, but I’m sure there are other good women 
who wouldn’t have gotten this job they had applied for 

sad adds Weiner, that the benefits have 
gone mainly younger women, not those who filed 
the suits and took the risks, who expended their emotional 
energy and time and got the wrath 
friend management told Betsy Wade Boylan, copy 
editor the paper’s national news desk who was one 
the plaintiffs the Times’s discrimination suit, Times 
not the business rewarding people who sue 

Indeed, more than one woman who has laundered her 
company’s dirty linen public has found herself writing 


remember when there was 
such thing woman copy editor 
the reasoning being that you can’t 
give woman authority over man’ 


Eileen Shanahan, senior assistant managing editor, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Marlene Sanders, correspondent, CBS 


‘Women feel fairly stuck. may 
have wait for another generation 
and hope those men power 
have daughters whom they are educating, 
and whom they can learn from’ 


more obits, working more graveyard shifts, subjected 
lateral and passed over favor women 
hired from outside. But the same kind shoddy treatment 
has been too often dished out women whether they sue 
not. 


The Butcher treatment and other games 


The story Mary Lou Butcher case point. few 
months after graduating from the University Michigan 
1965 with political science degree, Butcher was hired 
the Detroit News write wedding announcements the 
only kind position then open women with prior 
reporting experience. (Men were trained the city room.) 
Determined move into hard news, she began writing 
stories her own time for the city room and, after year 
and half and was transferred 
suburban bureau, move that gave her chance cover 
local government. 

Three years later, after volunteering work nights 
general assignment reporter, she finally made into the city 
room. But after about six years covering wide range 
stories for while, she was assigned the Wayne 
County Circuit Court she was given weekend shift, 
normally reserved for new reporters. Men with less seniority 
had weekends off, but when Butcher now veteran 
eleven years finally asked for better shift, she instead 
found note her typewriter saying she was being trans- 
ferred back the suburbs. 

Other women the News had been similary exiled. 
1972 there were eight women reporters the city room. 
When Butcher was suburbia 1976, she 
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Carole Ashkinaze, columnist and first woman member 
the editorial board, The Atlanta Constitution 


‘Even with the political backlash 
Washington, there much larger 
awareness here that women 
are extremely valuable resource’ 


was the last remaining woman reporter the newsroom 
the day shift; all the others had been moved the life-style, 
reader-service, suburban sections had left. When 
the News used its city room film commercial pro- 
moting the paper, had recruit women from other de- 
partments pose reporters. 

saw that note, light finally went Butcher 
says. thought: ‘Wait. There’s something strange going 
here.’ had proven myself good hard-news 
reporter. saw reason for being treated like this. took 
long time for occur that there was something 
deliberate about what was happening here, that was the 
victim 

has been the case with many women reporters, that 
pattern also appeared her story assignments. When she 
volunteered help report Jimmy Hoffa’s disappearance, 
she was turned down because, she believes, was consid- 
ered man’s During United Auto Work- 
ers negotiations the mid-1970s, she getting much the 
same treatment Pauline Frederick thirty years earlier 
was assigned interview the wives the Ford management 
team negotiators; the talks themselves were covered re- 
porters who were male. And when education official 
from Washington came Deiroit talk about how sex 
stereotyping schools can lead stereotyping jobs, the 
editor assigned her cover because, she recalls, said 
wanted light story, and ‘we figure can get away 
with sending you.’ She argued with him and wrote 
the story straight; was buried the paper. 

Butcher and three other News women eventually sued the 
paper, which agreed last November out-of-court set- 
tlement pay $330,000, most which will about 


ninety its present and former women employees. Butcher 
decided leave journalism because, she says, ad- 
vancement opportunities were almost totally blocked the 
News. And after filing lawsuit, wasn’t realistic think 
that other media Detroit would eager hire me. 
Management doesn’t like wave-makers.’’ She now ac- 
count supervisor for the public relations firm and 
Casey Inc. Detroit. first love, but 
think the sacrifice was well worth it,’’ she says. 
the News recruiting women from around the country, 
putting them the newsroom, and giving them highly vis- 
ible assignments. feel really pleased; that’s what was 
all 

Not all women feel that their against their 
employers harm their careers the long run. there 
may adverse consequences signing these suits. 
But there are adverse consequences being woman work- 
ing man’s world. Some managers may punish you for 
it, but others believe shows certain amount gump- 
says Peggy Simpson, one seven female re- 
porters who last September won million out-of-court 
settlement suit charging sex and race discrimination. 
(The AP, like other defendants cited this article who have 
agreed out-of-court settlements, has denied the charges 
discrimination. when company settles for two 
million dollars, suggests they had good reason want 
avoid going says New York attorney Janice 
Goodman, who represented not only the plaintiffs but 
also sixteen women employees NBC, who won their own 
million settlement 1977. such settlements, the 
money usually divided among the women employees who 
have allegedly suffered from sex 

Still, for various reasons, all the plaintiffs have left 
the wire service for other jobs. Simpson now economic 
correspondent for Hearst and Washington political column- 
ist for The Boston Herald. Another plaintiff, Shirley Chris- 
tian, who was the foreign desk 1973, went The 
Miami Herald and 1981 won Pulitzer for her work 
Central America. 

not only the plaintiffs who may find their jobs 
the line. Vocal sympathizers within company can suffer 
recriminations well. When Kenneth Freed, who the 
time was the AP’s State Department correspondent, won 
Nieman Fellowship Harvard 1977, says was told 
shortly before his departure that the wire service would not 
supplement his fellowship money with portion his 
salary practice had generally followed then. 
later learned from friends ‘‘that the reason was 
punish for union activism especially role 
the suit pressing for women and minority rights. They 
felt had betrayed them. After all, had one the best 
beats Washington and was paid considerably over scale. 
When supported the women’s suit, just angered them 
even Thomas Pendergast, vice president and 
director personnel and labor relations for the AP, says 
Freed was victim circumstance rather than deliberate 
ill says president and general manager Keith 
Fuller decided for financial reasons stop supplementing 
all fellowships after took over October 1976. But 
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unfortunate coincidences did not stop there. When 
was ready resume his old job after his year Harvard, 
says was told his Washington bureau chief 
was cover foreign policy the Hill and, after that, 
was all they offered Freed quickly left AP, and 
now Canadian bureau chief for the Los Angeles Times. 
Newspapers and broadcast stations that have agreed 
fill goals for women have often failed meet them. They 
blame slow employee turnover, and the general doldrums 
that have hit the newspaper business, for those failures. The 


New York Times, for instance, agreed its consent decree 
give women percent its top editorial fact, 
only percent had been filled 1983. Out sixteen 
job categories which hiring goals were set for women, 
the Times had met those goals only eight categories 
mainly the less prestigious ones. feel has lived 
neither the spirit nor the letter the says Margaret 
Hayden, counsel for the Times’s women’s caucus. 

And numbers can dressed look bet than they 
are. Several women Newsday report that, since the out- 
of-court settlement 1982 suit filed four women 


‘Some managers 
punish you for signing law suit. 
But others believe shows 
certain amount gumption’ 


Peggy Simpson, economic correspondent, Hearst Newspapers, 
and Washington columnist, The Boston Herald 
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Mary Lou Butcher, former reporter, Tne Detroit News 


took long time 
the victim pattern’ 


employees, lateral moves women are sometimes listed 
promotions the house newsletter. And when attorney 
Janice Goodman inspected the AP’s records 1982, she 
found that the wire service was giving inflated experience 
ratings the men hired, that many were starting with 
salaries higher than those women with equal experience. 

few years after the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion started monitoring broadcast stations for their employ- 
ment practices, the United States Commission Civil 
Rights noted its report, Window Dressing the Set, that 
the proportion women listed stations the top four 
FCC categories had risen remarkable and unbeliev- 
96.4 percent. fact, the commission found that, 
result shuffling job descriptions, three-fourths 
all broadcast employees forty major television stations 
inflated job that the commission found again 
follow-up report issued 1979. 


Setting the pace and pushing hard 


Yet even after discounting for such creative manipulation 
statistics, the figures show solid gains for women. 
Gannett, the largest newspaper chain the country, chair- 
man and president Allen Neuharth has been pacesetter 
moving women into jobs: its eighty-five dailies now have 
twelve women publishers, two women executive editors, 
five women editors, and fourteen women managing editors. 
Cathleen Black president USA Today and member 
the Gannett management committee. twenty years 
Neuharth has been working creatively make 
says Christy Bulkeley, editor and publisher Gannett’s 
Commercial-News Danville, and, vice-pres- 
ident Gannett Central, charge overseeing six the 
chain’s papers four states. Neuharth, for instance, sent 
Bulkeley and another woman the 1972 Democratic con- 
vention, which they saw opportunity 
enough copy the all-male staff the Washington bureau 
say weren’t doing our share the Bulk- 
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Christy Bulkeley, vice-president, Gannett Central and 
the Danville, Illinois, Commercial-News 


‘We produced enough copy 
the all-male staff couldn’t say weren’t 
doing our share the load’ 


eley recalls. Shortly after, the first woman appeared 
full-time reporter Gannett’s Washington bureau. 

The now hiring women rate equal men for 
its domestic news staff. 1973, when the suit began, only 
percent its news staff was female; now 
percent, and rising. 1973, the had only two three 
women the foreign desk, position that prepares reporters 
for assignments abroad; now six out seventeen the 
foreign desk are women. 

Newsday, percent reporters and writers hired for 
the newroom over the past nine years have been women. 
filed our suit [in 1975] there were women 
the bureaus, women the masthead, women 
positions importance the composing says 
via Carter, Newsday writer who was plaintiff the suit. 
woman Albany bureau chief, woman White 
House correspondent; there are lots women editors, three 
women the masthead, and woman foreman the com- 
posing room.”’ 

The most visible gains have been made cities where 
women have pushed hardest for them. Tak Pittsburgh, for 
instance. general, the town far and away less than 
progressive towards women; someone calls ‘sweet- 
heart’ don’t even notice says the Post-Gazette’s 
Shanahan. But chapter the National Organization for 
Women threatened for several years challenge local 
broadcast licenses FCC proceedings the city’s stations 
did not improve women’s programming and employment. 
The result: media women are doing very well Pittsburgh. 
Today, five women hold top administrative positions CBS 
affiliate KDKA-TV, including those vice-president and 
general manager. WTAE-TV, Hearst’s flagship station, 
four women hold top-level jobs. KDKA radio has three 
women high executive news jobs, and three women co- 
anchors. And Madelyn Ross managing editor Shana- 
han’s rival paper, the Press. 

one the media target, raises other peo- 
ple’s consciousness,’’ says ex-Detroit News reporter 
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Butcher. has ripple effect.’’ the Detroit Free Press, 
for example, the managing editor, city editor, business ed- 
itor, graphics editor, and life-style editor are all female. (At 
Butcher’s former paper the news editor woman and 
women hold about percent the editorial jobs.) ad- 
dition Butcher’s suit against the News, the Detroit chapter 
NOW and the Office Communication the United 
Church Christ also negotiated aggressively for women’s 
and minority rights with local broadcasting stations. Today, 
two major network affiliates WDIV-TV and WXYZ-TV 
have women general managers. 

Pressure broadcasting stations the form FCC 
license challenges has subsided recent years, part be- 
cause improvements have been made the broadcast iadus- 
try, and part because don’t have the votes anymore 
the FCC, which now controlled right-wing Repub- 
says Kathy Bonk, director the NOW Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund Media Project Washington, D.C. 

But many broadcast news organizations solid ground- 
work has been laid. women created opportunities 
for the rest us, and will always grateful for 
says Sharon Sopher, who was hired news writer and 
field producer for NBC 1973, few months after several 
NBC women employees filed sex-discrimination com- 
plaint with the New York City Commission Human 
Rights. Sopher became the first network producer into 
the field with all-woman crew, and has been allowed 
stories previously off-limits women from feature 
segment street gangs special assignment cover 
the Rhodesian war from the guerrilla perspective. Her first 
independent documentary, Blood and Sand: War the Sa- 
hara, aired WNET 1982. 


‘The battle isn’t over 
for equal rights any profession, 
including journalism’ 


Helen Thomas, White House reporter, UPI 
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Will the advance halted? 


Once near the top, women can have significant profes- 
sional impact the attitudes their male colleagues. Rich- 
ard Salant was president CBS News 1975 when Kay 
Wight was appointed director administration and assistant 
the president. made realize what rotten job 
were doing about hiring and promoting Salant 
says. kept all the time, diplomatic but 
insistent way, about how few women had every de- 
except steno and result, Salant, 
who has four granddaughters, began insist monthly 
reports from his subordinates the numbers women 
each department. finally wouldn’t approve any openings 
unless they put writing what they had done recruit 
women and minorities. The paperwork was pain but 
least made people conscious the issues.’’ During his 
time the helm (he left CBS 1979 and now president 
and chief executive officer the National News Council) 
the number women important positions rose dramat- 
ically, but not enough satisfy Salant, who maintains that 
his greatest disappointment that never got woman 
Minutes.’’ (Salant was among the first members 
resign from New York’s all-male Century Club over its 
discriminatory policies. Similarly, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, 
chairman the board The New York Times, warned his 
top executives last year that, January, they would 
longer reimbursed for expenses incurred the club.) 
When Chicago Tribune editor Squires was Washington 
bureau chief for the paper, Eileen Shanahan, then with The 
New York Times, and Marlene Cimmons the Los Angeles 
Times convinced him join them project eliminate 
sexism from the and UPI stylebooks. They 
sensitivity about women’s issues above what ever thought 
could says. Now, many women the 
Tribune feel they have ally Squires. pioneer 
women journalism were friends mine Nancy Dick- 
erson, Eleanor Randolph, Elizabeth says. 
lot them had rough time just because they were women. 
And seeing what has happened them makes feel 
have take steps overcome the problems the 
But performance can lag far behind promise. Five major 


jobs opened last year the Tribune managing 


editor, copydesk chief, metro editor, assistant metro editor, 
and national editor and none them went woman. 

battle isn’t over for equal rights any profession, 
including says Helen Thomas, UPI’s veteran 
White House reporter, who has covered six presidents and 
toted number firsts first woman president the 
White House Correspondents Association, first woman 
officer the National Press Club, first woman member 
the Gridiron Club. Yet she remains optimistic. im- 
possible for women lose what we’ve she says. 
now secure our role journalists just 
have expand that 

fighting against enormous says Joan 
Cooke, metro reporter for The New York Times, chair 
the Times unit The Newspaper Guild New York, and 
plaintiff the suit against the Times. the mast- 
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Joan Cooke, metro reporter, The New York Times 


‘Look the masthead. That’s where 
the power is, and they’re not 
going give power easily’ 


head. [Out seventeen people listed, two are 
That’s where the power is, and they’re not going give 
power easily. And most women don’t want devote all 
their extra energy equal rights they want home 
like everybody else, with their families friends. But 
the spirit there, and the will there. can 
Sylvia Carter, Newsday writer who was plaintiff the 
sex discrimination case against her paper, advises women 
tough, keep your sense humor, and form wom- 
en’s caucus but don’t company 
Slowly, discrimination easing men see that women 
can the job. The courage, persistence, and sheer hard 
work women journalists have made these changes pos- 
sible. But, too many news organizations, women have 
yet scale the topmost peaks; despite their increasing vis- 
ibility, they not have much more power than before. 
And the important question is: Will they ever? the past, 
government pressure the form lawsuits and the threat 
revoking broadcast licenses forced the news media 
give women chance. Now, the hands conservative 
administration, the tools which that pressure exerted 
the EEOC and the FCC are being allowed rust. 
the news media, then, spur themselves toward 
greater equality the newsroom and resist the temptation 
backslide into the patterns discrimination that have 
limited and punished women because their sex. 
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Jacksonville 


The city’s two papers were kicking the booster habit. 
Then along came Billy Morris 


here’s mistaking the mood 
the newsroom, and bitter dis- 
WJXT-TV 

Jacksonville reported November 18, 
1982, following the announcement that 
Morris Communications Corporation 
had bought the city’s morning and eve- 
ning papers. Reporters The Florida 
Times-Union and the Jacksonville Jour- 
nal stood around 
one television newsman recalls. 
felt like they had been betrayed, sold 
down the river, virtually all 
The hopes raised the previous August 
news that Jacksonville’s embattled dail- 
ies were for sale had been dashed. 
Times-Union and Journal people had 
been assured that money would not 
the sole criterion selecting buyer. 
Reputation and integrity would also 
considered. The hope had been that 
paper the stature the Los Angeles 
Times The Washington Post would 
purchase the two dailies and give them 
much-needed boost credibility. In- 
stead, when the sale was announced 
was obvious that money had been what 
mattered. 

The sum changing hands the trans- 
action was the largest ever paid for 
pair local papers, some $211 million, 
yet the winner was the least known and 
least respected the four bidders. Wil- 
Georgia, president Morris Commu- 
nications, had acquired reputation 
shrewd businessman who ran news- 
papers solely for profit and hell with 
anything that got the way buck, 
including responsible newsgathering. 
Whatever possibility the Jacksonville 
papers might have had redeem their 
own tarnished reputation seemed have 
vanished with their purchase Billy 
Morris. 


Bill Cutler and Mitchell Shields are free- 
lance writers who live Atlanta. 
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BILL CUTLER 
and MITCHELL SHIELDS 


The son man who worked his way 
from bookkeeper The Augusta 
Chronicle owner Augusta’s two 
dailies, Billy Morris was made assistant 
the publisher shortly after graduating 
from the University Georgia’s school 
journalism 1956. While his father 
was still alive, Billy expanded the family 
business, taking over Savannah’s two 
dailies 1960. went acquire 
start dailies Athens, Georgia, 
Juneau, Alaska, and Lubbock and 
Amarillo, Texas; four weeklies; free- 
distribution shopper Tampa; four 
printing companies; and the Quarter 
Horse News. Disagreements within the 
Morris family about the running the 
business led protracted and messy 
lawsuits that pitted Billy against his 
mother, his brother, and his sister. 
1970 the altercations ended with Billy 
buying out their interests. 

Even his detractors cannot deny his 
charm. build slight almost gaunt- 
ness, the forty-nine-year-old Billy 
soft-spoken, with distinct magnolia lilt 
his voice. Like most newcomers 
great wealth, attaches considerable 
importance symbols success. 
raises horses and flies private 
airplanes and enjoys the social and 
financial advantages membership 
the exclusive Augusta National Golf 
Club. one his three plantations 
near Augusta enjoys entertaining 
style reminiscent the Old South, 
with black singers crooning antebellum 
favorites. serves the boards 
directors the Associated Press, The 
Southern Company, mammoth utilities 
holding firm, and its Georgia subsid- 
iary, Georgia Power Company. 

Prior the Jacksonville purchases, 
properties owned Morris Communi- 
cations had combined circulation 
only 341,000. The morning Times- 
Union (circulation 158,000) and after- 
noon Jeurnal (circulation 44,000) 


boosted the corporation’s total nearly 
percent. Jacksonville’s proximity 
Georgia and the absence any signif- 
icant papers between that coastal city 
and the Morris properties Savannah 
provide rationale for the purchase 
Morris comments). The Jacksonville 
papers’ percent pre-tax profit margin 
was strong inducement, and the chance 
beat out Gannett made the purchase 
even more attractive. Earlier 1982, 
Gannett had topped Morris the com- 
petition for two papers Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, bidding $110 million. This sum 
came $839 per subscriber; Morris ex- 
ceeded this amount over $150 per 
subscriber Jacksonville. 

the Florida competition, Morris 
says, didn’t have any idea could 
outbid those guys. money was 
Gannett. But they whipped Jack- 
son, and ended with this one. 
guess that’s fair turned out, 
Gannett’s offer reportediy $137 mil- 
lion was the next the lowest the 
four final bids. Cox Enterprises’ re- 
ported offer was $170 million; Capital 
Cities’, about $120 million. For top dol- 
lar, Morris had close competition. 


What got for his money 


These figures reflected the appeal 
monopoly enterprise growth market, 
not the glamour topflight newspapers. 
The Jacksonville dailies, fact, had for 
many years been the laughingstock 
Florida journalism, due large part 
their ownership the powerful and 
influential Seaboard Coast Line Indus- 
tries, which also controlled the merged 
Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Rail- 
roads, well the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. The joke 
the region was that trains never hit 
cars the Jacksonville papers; cars al- 
ways ran into trains. One critic described 
the Times-Union and Journal 
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tionary and crustacean, journalistic ca- 
boose oblivious the 

The extent which the two dailies 
had catered the community’s domi- 
nant business interests was detailed 
former Times-Union reporter Sean Dev- 
ereux long piece for the Columbia 
Journalism Review the 
Newsroom: the Jacksonville Jan- 
uary/February 1976). Devereux’s article 
was major embarrassment the Flor- 
ida Publishing Company, the corporate 
subsidiary Seaboard Coast Line In- 
dustries that ran the Jacksonville papers. 
new publisher was brought in, fol- 
lowed new editor and managing 
editor. The overhauled news staff had 
extensive wire-service experience. 
were never allowed lose sight what 
were supposed recalls Pat 
Yack, who joined the Times-Union 
reporter 1978. story was 
pinned over the coffee pot that 
every time got cup were re- 
minded what were 

One the newcomers was Darrell 
Mack, hired August 1977 head the 
Times-Union’s newsroom. His assign- 
ment, recalls, was good, solid 
reporting. Not bending either way. 
don’t want look under every rock for 
snake, but don’t want kiss ass 
either and chamber commerce 
paper. weren’t Washington Post 
Miami Herald, but came from 
where were pretty much mouth- 
piece for people with influence and had 
little credibility. got the point that 
you couldn’t have story get killed 
because who you were who you 

1978 Mack hired city editor 
the Times-Union Paul Harrel, as- 
signment editor WMAQ-TV, NBC’s 
Chicago station. was absolutely the 
most exciting job ever had 
says Harral, now editor Jacksonville 
Monthly magazine. went into fairly 
hard-ass newspapering right off the bat, 
ball-to-the-wall-type Even 
so, Harral found the Jacksonville papers 
magnitude could scarcely compre- 
hend. mean, worked for bad papers 
time, but nobody ever thought 
stantly aware what people had thought 
about the newspaper the 

Perhaps this was because the Times- 
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Empire builder: Publisher William Morris, beat out Gannett 
and more than doubled the circulation Morris Communications properties 
buying Jacksonville’s dailies for some $211 million. 


Union had not entirely freed itself from 
the kinds influences that had debili- 
tated the past. The new publisher, 
Daniel, was real-estate and mort- 
gage-banking mogul, one the state’s 
ten most powerful people, according 
St. Petersburg Times analysis. Though 
Daniel’s integrity was above reproach, 
was, Darrell Mack’s view, 
position was. couldn’t understand 
why, when someone went church 
with who was good person died, 
couldn’t get big obit the 
Daniel’s lack practical newspaper ex- 
perience made him vulnerable com- 
munity pressures. Journal reporter 
Deborah Bruner recalls being summoned 
into Daniel’s office and, the presence 
man whose business practices she 
was investigating, being ordered re- 
veal both her sources and her informa- 
tion. (She managed not to.) 

Equally disturbing was management’s 
reaction investigative series 


controversial bridge project 
opposed environmentalists but sup- 
ported influential business interests. 
Reporter Michael Dillin’s coverage, 
which detailed the project’s anticipated 
costs, resulted orders Paul Harral 
change Dillin’s beat. moved him 
beaches for eighteen months, then 
brought him back city Harral 
recalls. While incidents like this un- 
doubtedly helped foster timidity the 
newsroom, Harral’s view reporters 
were timid long tradition. think 
there was more air sacred cows 
town than there were sacred 
says Harral. that doesn’t matter. 
you think the sacred cows are there, they 
are there. I’d assign writers stories and 
get back the story and would 
very soft. say, ‘Let’s toughen this 
up.’ And say, ‘Well, that’s the 
story.’ What was happening that they 
were pulling their punches from the very 
start because they thought they had to, 
and the truth they didn’t have 
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Indeed, substantial improvements had 
been made the papers. Darrell Mack 
initiated significant salary increases, 
which were continued editor Robert 
Clark, who had been brought from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal boost 
the papers’ reputation. Clark worked 
hard improve the writing and graph- 
ics. More important, developed 
state-of-the-art ethics code that helped 
improve morale. Still, there was the 
stigma being part the 
Coast Line empire. Until the papers got 
out from under the railroad’s shadow, 
most staff members believed, news cov- 
erage would always suspect. 
result, when the plan for the sale was 
announced 1982, were 
recalls editor still the Jacksonville 
papers, who asked not identified. 
were thinking only about the 
good chains. They didn’t think the 
Morrises the Scripps-Howards the 
Newhouses. was one the dissenters 
there. tried remind them what could 
happen.”’ 


Operation Promo starts 


When Morris emerged the new 
owner, reporters checked with col- 
leagues who had worked Morris 
papers Augusta and Savannah. The 
condemnation appeared universal. Ru- 
mors started flying. The news budget 
would slashed percent. Mor- 
ultraconservative political philoso- 
phy would imposed news stories. 
hope investigative journalism. 
Boosterism would replace news report- 
ing. Salaries would cut help Morris 
meet his debt obligations the astro- 
nomical purchase. 

The rumors seemed validated 
reports aired Jacksonville’s WJXT- 
during the days before and after the 
purchase announcement. survey 
professors five schools journalism 
who were asked rank the four com- 
panies competing for dail- 
ies showed Capital Cities, Gannett, and 
Cox almost neck and neck, that order. 
Morris was not even close, getting less 
than half the votes Cox. One jour- 
nalism professor interviewed the tel- 
evision station gave his opinion that 
Morris’s Augusta operation was the 
worst paper the history the planet. 
Fears return boosterism were 


The power ‘positive’ reporting: Jacksonville councilman 

(left), pleased with the the city’s papers, renews his subscription. 
general manager James Whyte accepts the check, publisher Morris 

beams the background. The city council commended the papers for running 

42-part ‘‘Proud City’’ series, one that dismayed many reporters. 


heightened when, following press con- 
ference, Jacksonville’s mayor, Jake 
Godbold, mentioned meeting with 
Morris which the publisher had asked 
what could that would positive 
for the city. That was the kind media 
the city needed, the mayor said. 

These fears remained purely hypo- 
thetical until March 1983, when the 
news staff was told that James Whyte, 
brought from Morris’s Amarillo papers 
become general manager Jackson- 
ville, wanted the staff prepare forty- 
two-part promotional program called 
Proud For forty-two 
consecutive days, different aspect 
full-page containing art and 
style. When one editor still the papers 
first heard the series, commented 
off the record, disgusted. I’m 
really disgusted. don’t think there’s 
respectable newspaper the country 
that would that. We’ve never been 
flat ordered slant the news, which 
we’re going with this 

Whyte, such promotional cam- 
paign standard operating procedure for 
Morris Communications. done 
Amarillo and Lubbock and Savan- 
nah and Augusta various ways. 
know people respond that. The scope 
things community such that the 
average resident isn’t always aware 
the various advantages the community 
has. our expense run this pro- 


motional After publication 
the paper, Whyte explains, the pages are 
reduced folder size and distributed 
agency town that seeking 
promote the growth and development 
the community.”’ 

The news staff complained bitterly 
management about its forced participa- 
result, editors were asked corral vol- 
unteers. General assignment reporter 
Kevin Bezner was one those who 
swallowed his pride and dashed off two 
did so, said later, save his col- 
leagues who were working serious 
stories from having interrupt their in- 
vestigations. 


Why are all these leaving? 


Even such distasteful assignment did 
not disillusion Bezner about his new 
bosses. had thought the initial re- 
sponse news the Morris purchase 
was When some thirty 
newspeople respected left during the 
next four months, his reaction was, 
not giving Morris 
Bezner explains, had met Morris 
when came initially, and saw him 
down Tampa, where gave el- 
oquent speech before the Florida Press 
Club about how all the newspapers 
Florida ought get together and make 
sure that the open-records law isn’t vio- 
lated. was tremendous, and was 
really proud that was 
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Bezner’s disenchantment began after 
Morris Communications announced last 
April that the staffs the two dailies 
would merged. Even under joint own- 
ership, the staff the afternoon 
nal, where Bezner worked, considered 
itself brisk competition with the 
Times-Union. the view Dave But- 
ler, who was brought managing 
editor the Journal Bob Clark with 
the assignment saving the failing 
afternoon paper, the Journal was 
aggressive and than 
the Times-Union. Butler quit the Jack- 
sonville papers, however, take po- 
sition metro editor the Rocky 
Mountain News three days before the 
staff merger was announced; for Butler, 
the City’’ series was the last 
straw. corporate policy Morris 
Communications one community 
bones about 

Lynn Bronikowski, formerly assistant 
city editor the Journal, now also 
the staff the Rocky Mountain News. 
Bronikowski left Jacksonville last No- 
vember, the last holdouts after 
the mass she says. was 
frustrating situation,’’ she adds. had 
worked for the Journal, which was the 
livelier the two papers. were the 
terriers, snapping the Times-Union’s 
feet. were the terriers snapping 
most the politicians’ feet, and then 
the philosophy completely 
self, and the papers were not terriers any 
longer. became the official paper 
record. was attitude not upsetting 
anybody, any city officials, not rattling 
any 

Several Bronikowski’s former 
Journal colleagues who have remained 
the Jacksonville newsroom echo her 
sentiments. They call the paper’s overall 
coverage 
‘‘super-booster- 
cover meetings.’’ The mass exodus 
experienced editors, Journal reporters 
say, has resulted and 
management the 
news. Journalists the papers and 
claim that they read The 
Miami Herald for Jacksonville news. 
all comments one 
seasoned investigative reporter who says 
was given encouragement fol- 
low exciting story involving public 
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corruption. wouldn’t give them new 
idea life depended it. Honest 
God, the mayor got shot right next 
door, drive right 

For Kevin Bezner, who remains 
the staff the merged papers, Decem- 
ber 1983, marked turning point 
his attitude toward his bosses. that 
date, general manager Whyte called 
meeting let the staff air its disgust with 
management’s decision run half-page 
ads the Lifestyle section front. 
wanted give Whyte the benefit the 
doubt, same says Bezner. 
the way presented himself 
that meeting, cannot give that man the 
benefit the doubt. was too arrogant. 
cares only about advertising, not re- 
porters readers. can all quit to- 
day, and can find people replace 
was his attitude. That was real 
shock. Whyte still doesn’t realize that 
has, this community, astute reading 
public that wants good newspaper 
product. Now say myself, Morris 
smart, why does have Jim Whyte 

The question not hard for former 
managing editor Dave Butler answer. 
Morris takes more progressive 
public positions about newspaper’s 
role the community, but uses 
Whyte his hit Butler’s view, 
Morris and Whyte share the philosophy 
that their business family opera- 
tion, where people stay together and get 
know each other. What they care 
some the more vocal, outspoken 
people who don’t like there leave? 
They’re The eventual aim, But- 
ler and others believe, operation 
staffed people with long and deep ties 
the local community, who not want 
see the boat rocked. 


far, the company has backed 
off from stands that have 
aroused strong opposition. 

the December meeting, Whyte an- 
nounced halt least temporarily 
ads the Lifestyle section front after 
only two such appearances. While 
Whyte emphasized management’s dis- 
pleasure with the type the ads given 
such prominent position (waterbeds and 
lingerie were among the featured items), 
the reversal policy left some the 
newsroom hoping that their vocal op- 
position had influenced the decision. 


the words one editor who has re- 
mained cautiously optimistic through the 
first stormy year Morris ownership, 
kind saying, ‘We’re 
getting along okay, but what are they 
going try next?’ 


For better ... for worse? 


This same editor bases his optimism 
Morris’s handling the news budget. 
Despite widespread fears cuts, the 
budget announced last September gave 
the news staff higher percentage 
what they wanted than they had received 
the past few years under railroad own- 
ership. The Washington bureau has been 
expanded from one three persons (and 
now serves all the papers the Morris 
chain), and two-person investigative 
news team that was set last fall has 
produced continuing look mental- 
health services northeast Florida. 
Says Deborah Bruner, one the team’s 
members, editors appear in- 
terested hard-hitting reporting, 
and they’re giving the time, re- 
sources, and support need. I’m very 

Another encouraging sign some re- 
porters that executive editor Fred Hart- 
mann remains his job. Hired before 
the Morris purchase managing editor 
the Times-Union, Hartmann gen- 
erally respected the newsroom. the 
opinion one Times-Union reporter, 
Hartmann’s presence final key. 
long stays, things aren’t going 
get too bad. But decides leave, 
see lot people leave with 

The morning paper looks snappier 
now, since daily color photography, 
which Bob Clark had augmented jazz 
the Journal, has been extended the 
Times-Unien. Reporter David Bailey 
thinks that the morning paper slowly 
getting Whyte does not meddle 
the newsroom, according Bailey, 
who adds, sacred cows the Dan- 
iel regime are 

This last position objected stren- 
uously the departed Dave Butler. 
any editor there who says that 
now lying s.o.b. and hope you 
get that quote down directly. The overall 
pro-chamber commerce, pro-big busi- 
ness. And that’s much more damning 
than the old 
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Downtime for labor 
Are working people less equal than others 


labor just dead beat? 
MICHAEL HOYT 


12:01 November All Saints’ Day, the 
Chrysler Corporation’s stamping plant Twins- 
burg, Ohio, suddenly fell silent. Members United 
Auto Workers Local 122 shut down their machines for 
strike. the door panels, floor pans, and other parts they 
produce stopped flowing across the country from Twins- 
burg, the only source supply for these parts, half dozen 
Chrysler assembly plants fell silent too. 

New York that night, NBC Nightly News, Tom 
walkout. the other coast, Los Angeles Times editor 
changed the first paragraphs the Detroit bureau’s story, 
making Weissman’s strike,’’ walkout 
engineered Weissman, the president 
the Twinsburg local union. The alterations made the story 
conform more closely with other coverage around the coun- 
try, which implied that pack militants Twinsburg 
was knocking Chrysler down just the company was get- 
ting off its knees. 

That was Chrysler’s line the strike, but was just one 
way looking it. Weissman, man who does riot 
the title militant has few fans among the 
top leaders the UAW. But authorization for his locai’s 
strike had been carefully cleared through the union’s re- 
gional director, its Chrysler director, and its new president, 
Owen Bieber, following fifteen fruitless months local 
bargaining. often happens labor stories, lot good 
questions went unasked Twinsburg. 

For example, what was the strike about? 

Oil one answer: dripped from the machines, according 
UAW spokesman David Mitchell, and was all over the 
floor not good idea around stamping machines. the 
end, Chrysler agreed add dozen janitors clean up. 

Forced overtime another: Marc Stepp, director the 
UAW’s Chrysler department, had been urging Chrysler 
reopen shut-down stamping plant Detroit instead 
working the Twinsburg workers seven days week, some 
them for many months. But Chrysler said no, leaving 
itself tired and angry work force and just one source 
supply for vital car parts. 

From Weissman’s little-reported point view, Chrysler 
was the warpath, trying follow Ford and General 
Motors down the road cheaper local contracts, starting 
with Twinsburg. was defensive says. 
was pioneering.’’ thinks Chrysler misread 
the UAW’s resolve, $50 $90 million mistake. 


Michael Hoyt, reporter for The Record Bergen County, 


New Jersey, has written about labor for several publications. 
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John Holusha touched some these subjects his 
story The New York Times November 1983. They 
are angles any good writer might pursue labor story. 
But good labor journalists are endangered species. The 
strike Twinsburg, least, was covered; lot good 
labor stories are simply ignored. rich harvest goes 
waste. 

Why? would not suggest for minute that there 
some conscious says Raskin, who for years 
was the dean labor reporters from his desk The New 
York Times. just that labor much less significant 
element terms shaping policy even innovating 
terms its own problems. People are bored with the trade 
union 

This definition the beat makes Raskin’s successor, 
William Serrin, uncomfortable. ‘‘So many labor stories are 
just vitally important American life,’’ Serrin says. 
had problems the past and they have problems 
now. Covering labor not writing about Lane Kirkland; 
it’s writing about hundred million people the work force. 
How can hundred million people 

How, indeed, particularly when anyone with half an- 
tenna senses the close long, comfortably dull chapter 
American work-life? Global banking and world trade, 
robots and computers, shift corporate strategy 
higher profit goal, the falling price copper the rising 


‘People are bored with the trade union movement.’ 
Raskin, formerly New York Times 


bid 
LUNG 
LUNG# 


dollar abroad forces outside workers’ control suddenly 
loom larger their lives. There feeling shift 
the balance power, serious weakening workers’ only 
collective voice, the unions. Who knows what’s slouching 
our way? Whatever is, it’s not dull. 


just don’t seem know what ask’ 


Labor reporting not uniformly bad. Much the better 
stuff found some the country’s most upscale 
publications, such Business Week, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, The New York Times, and the Los Angeles Times, and, 
the air, segments The MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour 
and National Public Radio. There some good labor writ- 
ing, too, places like Detroit and Chicago, Omaha and 
Kansas City. Still, hard find kind word about most 
labor journalism from anyone these days. don’t 
understand the language, texture, history labor rela- 
tions. They just don’t seem know what comments 
Larry Rubin, who has answered ‘‘off-the-mark’’ questions 
from journalists for three different unions, most recently the 
Machinists, over the past fifteen years. 

Among the harshest critics labor journalism are its 
practitioners: the labor writer tired guy without 
much history background, who doesn’t the facto- 
labor writer from one the country’s top 
newspapers, who requested anonymity. not beat with 
much adds Mike McGraw, labor reporter for 
The Des Moines Register and labor editor The Kansas 
City Star before becoming bureau chief the Star. 
eral-circulation papers just don’t cover very 

While business coverage the rise, labor journalism 
declining quantity and quality. has been declining 
for long time, probably since the says John Hoerr, 
associate editor Business Week who specializes 
labor. The San Francisco Chronicle, which the 1940s 
had two labor writers, has one with that title now, though 
management says labor issues are handled its three-per- 
son economics team. The Kansas City Times recently com- 
bined its labor beat with transportation. The New York 
Times, according Raskin, has far fewer reporters available 
with expertise labor than did years past. And 
papers just stopped covering organized Raskin says. 


like the Greyhound strike, are getting coverage 
with holes big enough for bus turn around in. 

What the Greyhound Corporation, for example? Many 
stories gave clue that not just bus company, that 
began diversify some fifteen years ago into fields rang- 
ing from soap manufacturing Burger King hamburgers, 
and that its bus-manufacturing division still sells buses 
some Greyhound Lines’s competitors. 

Who John Teets, who took the wheel Greyhound 
two years ago? What does earn his $425,000 salary, 
plus bonuses, directors’ fees, etc.? 

What the history and makeup the Amalgamated 
Transit Union, which represents the bus line’s drivers, ticket 
sellers, mechanics, maintenance workers, and baggage han- 
dlers? badly beaten, why did seem poorly prepared? 


stories that receive great deal attention, 
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‘Covering labor not writing about Lane Kirkland. 
writing about hundred million 

people the work force. 

How can hundred boring?’ 
William Serrin, labor reporter, The New York Times 


Even the heart the story, the bargaining issues, was 
not always handled well. The Chicago Tribune, Novem- 
ber got the story exactly backwards, saying the bus line’s 
employees would strike demand for higher wages 
met the Most publications focused Grey- 
hound’s original demand for 9.5 percent wage cut, al- 
though the company was also demanding major concessions 
benefits and rules work. lot coverage overstated 
the company’s plight, understated what the company wanted 
from the workers, and completely missed the part-time 
workers issue [the company wanted hire part-time em- 
ployees with reduced benefits], which big, big 
comments Bob Arnold, the labor editor for Business Week. 

Virtually all the broadcast and print stories noted that 
profits the bus line were flat recently; many noted the 
reasons: the recession’s effect bus ridership, competition 
from the newly deregulated airlines, and fare war with 
Trailways. Few went farther point out that two these 
problems recession and fare wars were probably tem- 
porary, that Greyhound had enthusiastically supported 
bus-line deregulation, which may increase its profits the 
long run. 

The union did not make balanced coverage easy. one 
point, for instance, the union declared news blackout after 
Greyhound had plastered the country with full-page news- 
paper ads. Reporters with the time and talent talked local 
union, leaders, who sometimes have much information 
the top leaders, and may more willing share it. 

There are independent sources, too, with information that 
can add dimension, making reporting more than merely 
pitting two sides against each other, and enabling the reporter 
challenge what he’s told. says Henry Weinstein 
the Los Angeles Times, this job best it’s 


necessary give yourself crash course the economics 
various industries, talk Wall Street analysts, aca- 
demics, and This kind reporting illuminates 
forces behind the struggles the bargaining tables, from 
imports deregulation the cost money. company 
trouble, for example, its interest rates [for loans] 
says Ray Rogers, whose Corporate Campaign, Inc. 
describes itself pro-labor consulting firm. the work- 
ers get less and the bankers get more. doesn’t make much 
sense, but nobody writes much about 


The big, missed Eastern story 


Nobody writes much about the strategies behind company 
and union struggles either, although they are the stuff 
fascinating stories. The December agreement between 
ern Air Lines, Inc., and three its major unions, for ex- 
ample, was hailed many quarters model union 
and management cooperation. That this cooperation came 
about only after more than two years battle was less 
frequently reported. 

Since the fall 1981, Eastern president Frank Borman 
had used his ex-astronaut image and steady peppering 
bankruptcy threats, videotaped messages the work place, 
and letters workers’ homes convince employees that 
sacrifice his terms was Eastern’s only hope staying 
business. Meanwhile, District 100 the International As- 
sociation Machinists and Aerospace Workers had hired 
analysts look into Eastern finances and break down Bor- 
man’s figures. Union leaders employed what they called 
Instead rigidly resisting Bor- 
man’s plans, they offered alternatives’’ their 
own, keeping well-informed membership the action. 
(The press might have got hint this two years ago when 
workers, including mechanics still their work clothes, 
lined for microphones the company’s annual meeting 
1982 question Borman.) 

was not always Borman that the union faced. Some 
negotiations were with Eastern’s creditors, who were 
threatening refuse roll over the airline’s loans unless 
the workers were willing make concessions. The union’s 
research, led question the role the creditors, 
particularly Citibank and Chase Manhattan. These banks 
had put together loan packages enable troubled Boeing 
Co., Inc., build new jetliners and Eastern buy them. 
The union contended that Eastern was using money from 
previous labor concessions buy more jets than needed 
could afford, mainly for the benefit the banks. 

The bargaining Eastern one the greatest stories, 
with color and excitement, and the press didn’t cover until 
after the says Andrew Banks, assistant director for 
the Center for Labor Research and Studies Florida In- 
ternational University, and adviser District 100 the 
Machinists union. union was asking, ‘Why Eastern 
buying all these airplanes?’ looked why the company 
was bad shape, not just that was bad shape, and 
determined that the way fix this alter the way the 
company does business. This doesn’t happen every day 
the labor movement. was beyond the parameters lot 
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‘The real tragedy that the media totally ignore 
working people. The message, day and day out, 
“your life doesn’t matter; just doesn’t count.” 
Sam Pizzigati, National Education Association 


Though reporters missed tne significant pre-contract ma- 
neuvering Eastern, most publications did recognize that 
the final agreement between the airline and its unions was 
extraordinary. Time magazine, however, seemed miss 
the point. December story called ‘‘Labor Gets 
Working Time called the agreement ‘‘another set- 
for labor, emphasizing that workers were making 
broad concessions and getting some Eastern stock return. 
Left out Time’s account was the fact that workers gained 
percent share the company, common and preferred 
stock; and that, return for the temporary pay concessions, 
the unions gained permanent access Eastern’s books, 
say formulation business plans before they get the 
board directors, and the right appeal plans the unions 
consider unwise. Workers can also now appoint four mem- 
bers the company’s twenty-one-member board. 

Rather than make the Eastern agreement just another par- 
agraph its story, Time might have compared Eastern’s 
agreement other recent contracts, such steel, where 
workers got next nothing return for major concessions 
and unionists who opposed the give-backs had few strategies 
beyond defiance. 


How bring some life dead beat 


Covering unions, course, near the center anyone’ 
definition the labor beat. What happens union workers 
what they win lose often sets the tone for the rest 
the work force. Simply covering strikes and major con- 
tracts, however, does not the job. Trends and themes 
organized labor, though more difficult and time-consuming 
report, are often interesting they are important. 
Some samples: 

few unions have been successful organizing new 
members, but most have had trouble, and either way they 
are against more opposition these days. St. Louis 
insurance company, clerical workers arrived the office 
find ‘Vote No’ T-shirts each their desks and the 
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backs supervisors. Organizing drives can involve hard- 
fought psychological battles. 

The enormous influx women into the work force, and 
onto the rolls unions, offers any number stories. Are 
contracts adapting this influx with provisions for mater- 
nity and paternity leaves, equal pay for equal work, and 
child care? Are women becoming union leaders? What 
the computer and its effect the vast number women 
who are clerical workers? Have unions offered any protec- 
tion from computer pacing work, from computer-related 
health and safety problems? 

There much, too, written about corruption 
unions, aiid about unions that fail protect their members. 
And ‘‘Nobody’s writing much about the disarray inside 
unions, the bureaucratic deep sleep,’’ observes Audrey 
Freedman The Conference Board, corporation-oriented 
think tank. 

There real shortage stories about the decline 
union membership, power, and prestige. But rarely, ever, 
these stories explore what that decline means 
for ordinary people terms their standard living and 
their voice the job. Another unasked question is: union 
power declining, what taking its place? 

Coverage unions too much restricted contracts 
and strikes, and too restricted handful major unions 
Autoworkers, Teamsters, and few others. the same 
time, being artificially restricted unions, the labor beat 
excludes nonunion workplaces where four out five Amer- 
icans work. Work universal subject, and there are many 
ways write about it. 

The Wall Street Journal sent reporter Mary Williams 
learn what like bank teller last December, just 
few years earlier had sent Beth Nissen assembly 
line Texas Instruments explore that company’s labor 
policies. Last June, the Journal’s George Getschow found 
laid-off northern industrial workers state near slavery 
work camps the South. 

William Serrin’s November 1979 New York Times story 
the first woman coal miner die mine was poignant 
description sad milestone for changing work force. 
Mike McGraw says that when covered labor Des 
Moines and Kansas City, used get many his union 
and nonunion labor stories regularly checking the records 
hearings for unemployment benefits. worker’s claim 
that quit because power-plant construction job was 
unsafe led McGraw don hardhat and take look, which 
led exposé. 

Economic issues like plant closings, productivity, foreign 
competition, and wage-and-benefit concessions (which are 
being imposed nonunion well union workers) are 
interest all workers. Another such issue workplace 
safety and health. Reporting toxic chemicals, for ex- 
ample, has increased, but, comments Anthony Mazzocchi, 
former vice-president the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers Union, missing link that these toxics em- 
anate from someplace. People make that Some 
17,000 people die cancer each year the result on- 
the-job exposure hazardous chemicals, according one 
estimate, and they die with and without union cards. 
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Why labor bitter 


quiet picket line the southern boot-heel Missouri 
still colors thoughts labor journalism. reporter 
for the first time, working for weekly town near 
the Mississippi River. Soybean prices were climbing, the 
delight the farmers. local businessman claimed 
the only registered Republican the county, and was 
never sure was joking. Half the town gathered 
restaurant noon eat lunch and revel the televised 
news Watergate. 

was lunch, think, that learned that the long-running 
strike electrical-parts plant outside town was coming 
head. Soon the workers would vote whether keep 
the union and continue the strike, decertify and back 
work. They had been out for months. 

The plant owner’s message, when called, was that 
the strike continued would shut the plant permanently. 
This was region high unemployment, and the factory 
was one the few new industries the had been able 
attract. The town fathers felt that gaining reputation for 
having militant work force would disastrous. 

All that remained for story was the perspective from 
the picket line, but one there would talk. The picketers 
stared like tree full owls. woman picketer 
finally explained: nothing from the strikers’ point view, 
she said, had been printed the newspaper since the strike 
had begun, some months before I’d been hired. More than 
once the publisher had insulted the strikers her column. 

Earlier that summer, when members the publisher’s 
favorite church youth choir were arrested marijuana 
picnic, she had tried kill the story. But the editor, fair- 
minded man, had stood her. With the sincerity 
believer, assured the strikers that story would get 
printed and that would balanced and, finally, the 
picket line talked. But their skepticism was justified. The 
publisher ordered the story killed; the editor complied. 
Church choirs are one thing; labor serious. 


‘The background and attitudes journalists 
have radically. One the effects 
making more money who they talk to. 
They don’t have lunch with anymore.’ 
Sheldon Samuels, 


| 
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This was small and probably isolated example, but 
have wondered about how more significant stories are 
treated more sophisticated places. try remember 
when feeling complacent about the evenhandedness jour- 
nalism, when listening complaints about the press from 
the men and women organized labor. 

Their bitterness can jarring. almost assumed 
there will hostility toward unions and they will poorly 
says Sam Pizzigati, associate director the Na- 
tional Education Association’s communications department. 
real tragedy that the media totally ignore working 
people. The message, day and day out, ‘your life 
doesn’t matter; just doesn’t 

business going protect its own says An- 
thony Mazzocchi, who now director the New York- 
based Workers’ Policy Project, workers’ think tank 
economic and community issues. don’t buy the notion 
free 

There are statistics back such complaints. Writing 
the Fall 1979 issue The Public Interest, neoconser- 
vative quarterly, Harvard faculty members Richard Free- 
man and James Medoff found that the 1950s, 
percent the space devoted unions Newsweek and 
Time was unfavorable. That [statistic] has risen percent 
the 


days, organized labor seems more often dis- 
missed ignored than attacked, and without the help 
any corporate cabal. Labor out fashion. 

recent observes Raskin, has di- 

minished. Editors, generally, think labor not 

Perhaps one reason labor longer interests journalists 
that journalism today attracts larger share people who 
grew viewing labor from the other side the class fence 
than did, say, couple decades ago. Sheldon Samuels, 
who worked reporter Chicago the 1950s and 
now director health, safety, and environment for the AFL- 
Industrial Union Department, recalls that Chicago 
the bars used with newspaper people and 
labor people. That just doesn’t happen now. The background 
and attitudes journalists have changed radically. One 
the effects making more money who they talk to. They 
don’t have lunch with 

similar vein, Warren Brown, who covers the auto 
mdustry and formerly covered labor for The Washington 
Post, observes, the age and big bucks and power 
journalism, there considerable distance between the 
people who write and report, and the people they write and 
report 

Writing the January/February 1982 issue Working 
Papers (now called Modern pseudonymous ob- 
server the labor scene summed the situation: 
labor movement and working people are far beyond the ken 
most editors. They not pal with labor people; they 
not invite labor people their offices; their friends are 
the business community. Moreover, and more importantly, 
they consider business the mainstream America. whole 
staffs are assembled cover business. This reporting 


40 


often not aggressive and innovative; is, indeed, often 
unquestioning biased reporting. But least the press 
gives its attention business. Although the union move- 
ment old this country, still considered something 
outside the 


The balance off 


January 1980, the front page The New York Times 
had story about Postmaster General William Bolger’s 
promise speed delivery mail New York. Uni- 
formed guards kept union officials from entering the meeting 
where spoke business and political figures. 

Two days later, inside page, the Times reported 
that twelve ‘‘serious’’ safety violations had been found 
the area the New York Bulk and Foreign Mail Center 
where, three weeks earlier, twenty-five-year-old mail han- 
Michael McDermott, had been dragged iato conveyor 
belt and killed. 

Officials the hearing testified that there had been 1,765 
accidents the bulk center 1979, and 2,547 the year 
before. manager testified that had been demoted for 
shutting down conveyor belt considered unsafe. 
McDermott’s widow testified that her husband often com- 
plained his supervisors about safety hazards, but was told 
Times that some safety devices the facility had been 
disconnected allow run smoothly peak capacity. 

Bolger wanted faster delivery, the union wanted safer 
work. seems obvious say so, but, despite some recent 
rhetoric the contrary, management and labor not have 
the same interests and priorities. worker and his com- 
munity, salary benefit; owner and his manager, 
that salary cost. not enough labor 
says Lance Compa, Washington attorney for the United 
Electrical Workers. not enough sensitivity the 
reasons people formed unions the first place. There 
uncanny similarity the late 1920s, when respected jour- 
nalists were saying that don’t need unions 


usiness journalism growth industry these days, 
and the public’s economic sophistication has 


gained. But too much this expanded coverage 
the struggle for profit leaves out labor’s perspective. The 
balance off. correct will take more reporting 
work, more economics with the human touch. 

start, journalists might swear off repeating the short- 
ened misquote Samuel Gompers, the first president 
the American Federation Labor. does labor want? 
More’’ this how Gompers has been quoted through 
the years. What actually said, part, meeting 
Chicago ninety-one years ago was this: what does 
labor want? want more schoolhouses and less jails; 
more books and less arsenals; more learning and less vice; 
more constant work and less crime; more leisure and less 
greed; more justice and less revenge; fact, more the 
opportunities cultivate our better 

What Gompers said, usual labor, was more com- 
plicated and more interesting than what gets into the nation’s 
press. 
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Salvador 


Second time around: 


JACK SPENCE 


ifying, even inspiring ex- 
ercise their coverage 
the Salvadoran election constit- 
uent assembly, held March 28, 1982, 
the U.S. media portrayed massive num- 
bers voters braving guerrilla attacks 
polling places vote democratic 
and honest election. The turnout was 
seen decisive repudiation the 
guerrillas. THOUSANDS VOTE DESPITE 


Jack Spence associate professor po- 


litical science the University Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, who specializes Latin 
America. 


REBEL THREATS ran Washington Post 
subhead. SALVADORANS DEFY BULLETS 
VOTE, declared The Boston Globe. 
The failed guerrilla tactic, said ABC’s 
Hilary Brown, terrify the 
people that they would stay away from 
the 

Extensive coverage hammered home 
these themes. The Post, the Globe, and 
The New York Times the three dailies 
selected for review this article ran 
total thirty-two front-page Sal- 
vador stories the week surrounding the 
election. election day and the day 
after, review video tapes the 
nightly network news programs reveals, 
stories averaged eight minutes long 


time network standards. (By contrast, 
the networks devoted about one-half 
much time Mitterrand’s election 
1981, and provided coverage the 
watershed 1972 Salvadoran presidential 
election, failed test democracy 
which set the stage for the civil war.) 
The dominant motifs this saturation 
coverage now seem quite dubious. 
stories and the prominent 
play given statements made elated 
Salvadoran and U.S. officials obscured 
important dimensions election held 
the midst civil war. The foilowing 
questions are intended stimulate 
thinking that might prevent the press 
from coming with replay its past 


The big turnout: paucity polling places helped produce photos that the size the turnout. Few checked out the figures. 
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performance when covering the election 
scheduled held Salvador this 
March. 


How extensive the violence? 


1982, headlines, story leads, and ex- 
tensive footage fighting 
and San Salvador slum district gave 
the impression that March Sal- 
vador’s polling places were under wide- 
spread attack. However, the three dozen 
print and accounts election-day 
firefights all came from the same eight 
places, and extrapolated from them. The 
theme taken the major dailies and 
Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News 
World Report namely, that voters 
were bravely defying guerrilla attacks 
polling places was based evidence 
refiecting events that occurred fewer 
than percent the nation’s polling 
places. Moreover, while there were re- 
ports that two voters had been slightly 
injured, there were reports that any 
voters had been killed. 


What the intent 
election day violence? 
Even the reports the eight confirmed 
firefights provided questionable support 
for the intimidate-the-voters and disrupt- 
the-election news themes. Reporters 
routinely linked the sound shooting 
the election, even though gunfire 
everyday sound Salvador. true 
that the city Usulutan guerrilla at- 
tacks prevented voting and that 
Apopa, town about eight miles north 
San Salvador, the fighting broke out 
just the polls were opening, but this 
does not add all-out effort 
keep voters away from the polls. 
Before the election, statements made 
the left opposition suggested divi- 
sions the Democratic Revolutionary 
Front/Farabundo Marti National Liber- 
ation Front (FDR/FMLN) coalition. One 
leftist leader predicted that general in- 
surrection would take place that would 
make impossible hold the election. 
But there was also talk staging mili- 
tary actions urban areas 
strength for the international 
media present for the election. Another 
line given out was that the election, 
being farce, did not deserve special 
attention; the FDR/FMLN would con- 
tinue conduct military actions, 
fore, during, and after the 


ws 


The violence factor: Was election day fighting necessarily linked most 
reporters wrote all-out guerrilla campaign disrupt the voting? Isolated 
attacks occurred Apopa (above and right) and 


the light these conflicting state- 
ments, then, the occupation Usulutan 
could viewed attempt disrupt 
the election, or, alternatively, 
the kind that would carried out 
during, and after the 
U.S. reporters, however, tended stuff 
al! guerrilla activity into news frame 
imputing intent disrupt the elec- 
tion. Thus, attack military con- 
voy (Globe, March 28), even the 
destruction soft-drink truck (ABC, 
March 25), were tied into the dominant 
disrupt-the-election theme. Two days 
before the election, Jack Smith ABC 
featured close-up captured box 
explosives intended, said, disrupt 
the election. Viewers might have won- 
dered how divined this. 


What pressures voters face? 


Reporters addressed this question, but 
lopsided fashion. the days preceding 
the election, much was made the plan 
paint voters’ fingers with ink visible 
only infrared lamps order protect 
voters against guerrilla reprisals and, 
the same time, prevent multiple vot- 
ing. Much less attention was given 
the topic citizens’ fears what might 
happen them they failed show 
the polls. March report from 
marketplace, Tom Brokaw interviewed 
citizen who said was afraid vote 
and afraid, too, have his card 
indicate that had voted. 

Prior the election there had been 
Jeast fleeting references the double 


bind which voters found themselves. 
From March on, however, voting was 
presented entirely voluntary. Observ- 
ers invited the State Department were 
widely quoted saying that they had 
observed fair procedures and that the 
election was great success. The theme 
guerrilla threats continued. lone ref- 
erence fear the army maltreating 
those who did not vote appeared the 
end March New York Times piece 
Raymond Bonner. 

Completely unreported was the guer- 
rillas’ clandestine Radio Venceremos 
broadcast two days before the election, 
advising citizens that did not matter 
they voted not the electoral 
Stephen Kinzer The Boston 
Globe, thoughtful March wrap- 
up, noted the massive government pro- 
vote media blitz, supplemented De- 
fense Minister General José Guillermo 
Garcia’s announcement week before 
the election that failure vote would 
act treason.’’ (The practice 
numbering ballots, which made pos- 
sible discover who voted, apparently 
went unreported until last August, when 
William Taylor, publisher The 
Boston Globe, wrote op-ed piece 
the subject.) The combination the 
guerrilla radio broadcast and the military 
pressures vote ran against the election- 
day story line. But when spokesperson 
for the left, two-sentence interview 
NBC’s post-election special, sug- 
gested that citizens had felt pressured 
vote, Brokaw, forgetting his pre-election 
interview with the worried voter, char- 
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acterized the spokesperson’s statement 
and tough propaganda 


What the democratic context 
the election? 


Two years ago the media displayed little 
interest the opposition assertion that 
the election was few pre- 
election reports mentioned passing 
that the left feared that its candidates 
would not safe fear the Reagan 
administration subsequently recognized 
might legitimate. But election day 
and post-election reporting this was 
forgotten, despite the assassination 
government-linked death squads six 
civilian leftist leaders November 1980 
130 opposition leaders March 
1981. the issue freedom the 
press, only Kinzer’s wrap-up mentioned 
that opposition newspapers and radio 
stations had long since been firebombed 
into silence. 

Contemporary reports, both print and 
broadcast, portrayed the election offi- 
cials unbiased. has since emerged 
that the Central Elections Commission 
distributed, with U.S. funds, hundreds 
comic book which the guerrillas were 
depicted snarling bad guys. 

short, while the left was nominally 
free participate the election, could 
only under impossible conditions, 
exemplified the fact that voting 
would supervised anti-left officials 
polling places guarded the military 
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that had originally driven the opposition 
into exile and guerrilla warfare. 


How big ‘big turnout’? 


While the media portrayed long lines 
voters, thus emphasizing the size the 
turnout, they failed mention that San 
Salvador, with voting-age population 
close 400,000, had only thirteen 
polling places. They also failed chal- 
lenge the numbers issued officials, all 
whom shared common interest 
big turnout. They did not challenge Am- 
bassador Hinton’s statement March 
that turnout more than 600,000 
would although 600,000 
represented only percent the sup- 
posed total 1.3 million eligible voters. 
And they did not challenge that supposed 
total, although authoritative 1979 
World Bank projection put the nation’s 
voting-age population 2.2 million. 
Three days after the election, govern- 
ment officials claimed that 1.5 million 
people had voted number percent 
larger than the previously cited total 
eligible voters but then the U.S. 
election observers had gone home and 
journalists had lost interest. (When 
study Salvadoran professors claimed, 
June, that the vote totals had been 
greatly inflated, their finding received 
only minor newspaper attention.) 


How should the vote 
interpreted? 


The media attentively followed the di- 
vision voters among the five parties. 
The victory the four right-wing parties 


over the Christian Democrats the 
party favored the Reagan administra- 
tion was seen problem, since the 
rightists opposed the agrarian reform 
sponsored the adminisiration. View- 
ing the results primarily terms U.S. 
foreign policy, most reporters did not 
attempt figure out why peasants had 
apparently voted for parties that were 
opposed giving them land. Joanne 
Omang The Washington Post was 
exception; April piece filed from 
San Salvador provided detailed attempt 
answer this question. 

the air and print the election 
was overwhelming defeat for 
the left. ABC’s post-election broadcast, 
cite only one example, contained 
dozen assertions defeat for the rebels 
reporters, administration officials, 
and Salvadoran politicians. What was 
missing this ballots-over-bullets news 
frame was any analysis suggesting that 
civil war skews the election process 
the direction those who control the 
polling places. 

Media reports another civil war il- 
lustrate the potential for such distortion. 
Coverage the 1979 election Rho- 
desia (now Zimbabwe) almost exactly 
paralleled that accorded Salvador’s 
election three years later. Bishop Mu- 
zorewa, anti-guerrilla 
black, gained percent the vote 
the first election which blacks could 
run for parliament. The election was 
controlled the white government and 
excluded guerrillas. Stories hailed the 
exercise democracy (The New York 
Times headlined percent turnout), 
and portrayed voters turning out despite 
guerrilla threats. Within year guerrilla 
victories made necessary hold sec- 
ond, internationally supervised election. 
complete reversal, Muzorewa’s 
party won mere percent the vote 
and only three the eighty black seats 
the 100-member parliament; guerrilla 
leaders won seventy-seven seats. The 
fact that percent more votes were cast 
the second election was not the stuff 
headlines. 

Once again this March the press will 
presumably expend great deal time 
and reportorial energy the coverage 
Salvadoran election. This time, with 
possible for journalists escape the nar- 
row news frames 1982. 
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Salvador 


Static over 


LINDA DRUCKER 


our times day, above the din 
crackling interference, the voice 
Salvador’s clandestine Ra- 
dio Venceremos bursts onto 
waves. Venceremos the 
air, expression people’s power. Send- 
ing its signal freedom from territories 
controlled our people the 
announcer says the beginning each 
broadcast. 

Venceremos operated guerrillas 
the Farabundo Marti Liberation Front 
(FMLN). Its announcers use assumed 
names, its location mystery, and its 
Salvadoran listeners risk losing their 
lives simply tuning in. The typical 
combat reports, often accompanied 
martial music staccato bursts pre- 
recorded gunfire, that describe great 
detail even the smallest advance the 
FMLN’s 7,000-person guerrilla army. 
Weapons captured from the U.S.-backed 
Salvadoran army are enumerated one 
one. Sometimes the rebel station will put 
guerrillas the air live from the bat- 
tlefield. the mobil unit Radio 
Venceremos reporting from the site 
the fighting north Sociedad, Mora- 
one such broadcast began. 
prisoners war have been taken from 
the Gerardo Barrios Battalion, and, 
addition, have also inflicted twenty- 
two casualties. moment, the Radio 
Venceremos unit will try interview the 
captured thing you 
can say about Venceremos that it’s 
comprehensive,’’ says veteran UPI cor- 
respondent John Newhagen, who was 
based Salvador for two years. 
three armed guerrillas stop some cars 
the Pan-American highway, you’ll hear 
about the next day 


Linda Drucker reports from Salvador for 
Time magazine. Jonathan Poses 
KOPN-FM, Columbia, Missouri, assisted 
with the research fer this article. 


country whose local press has 
been effectively silenced gunpoint and 
where the military often reluctant 
give information, foreign correspond- 
ents have come consider Venceremos 
indispensable source, albeit one that 
must treated distinctly partisan. 
Since first went the air, January 
1981, Venceremos has been mentioned 
quoted more than 300 Reuters, 500 
Associated Press, and 650 United Press 
International dispatches. has been 
cited more than fifty times The Wash- 
ington Post and more than eighty The 
New York Times. 

Venceremos first became major 
source for foreign correspondents during 
two-year state siege which all 
reporting the Salvadoran military sit- 
uation was banned from the local press. 
For wire-service reporters, the day 
would begin 6:30 with Vencer- 
emos’s early broadcast and would not 
end until the last broadcast, some thir- 
teen and half hours later. While lis- 
tening Venceremos has never been 
technically illegal, not the kind 
thing you’d tune laundry 
says one reporter, who recalls 
how she tried prevent her neighbors 
crowded San Salvador apartment 
complex from overhearing the rebel ra- 
dio’s distinctive sound. ‘‘I used listen 
bed the morning with sheet 
over head, trying muffle the sound 
with couple Today, the 
use Radio Venceremos reporting 
tool has become institutionalized that 
the major news organizations have tran- 
scripts the morning broadcast deliv- 
ered their Camino Real offices, along 
with similar transcripts the right-wing 
radio Soberania (meaning Sovereignty) 
and second leftist station, radio Fara- 
bundo 

Foreign correspondents are not Ven- 
ceremos’s only audience. The FMLN 


claims that Venceremos has large au- 
dience peasants and urban sium dwell- 
ers who form clandestine listening cir- 
cles and pass tapes the broadcasts 
among themselves. Salvador, the 
mere act possessing shortwave radio 
can bring the owner under suspicion 
being rebel sympathizer. For short 
time Venceremos was heard not only 
shortwave but also FM, which 
could heard any Salvadoran with 
cheap transistor. When the trans- 
mission stopped last year, for reasons 
unknown, political analysts say Vencer- 
emos probably lost least half its 
Salvadoran audience. 

Washington Post reporter Christopher 
Dickey, who covered Central America 
for two and half years, speculates that 
listen because they sympathize, 
because they are curious, many 
cases just find out something about 
what going the inaccessible 
northern and eastern parts the country 
dominated the The army 
high command receives transcripts. 
does U.S. Ambassador Thomas Pick- 
ering, who says closely monitors 
Venceremos order get idea 
what the guerrillas are 


choice suspect voices 


Foreign reporters generally try se- 
lective their use Venceremos broad- 
casts, whose reports they find more 
prompt and thorough than those put out 
the army’s public relations commit- 
tee, known its Spanish acronym, CO- 
PREFA. Some also regard Venceremos 
more accurate than COPREFA. 
terms contends one re- 
porter, who requested anonymity, 
Dickey The Washington Post disa- 
grees. Venceremos more accurate 
marginally so. They both 
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The extent which the press uses 
Venceremos source has been the 
subject considerable controversy 
Salvador, where both U.S. and Salva- 
doran officials have accused journalists 
being in’’ the guerrilla sta- 
tion. the U.S. press tends for- 
get that Venceremos giving out 
much disinformation 
contends U.S. embassy spokesman Don- 
ald Hamilton. Says U.S. information 
officer Gregory Lagana, 
very clever what does. gives 
good information part the time, build- 
ing its credibility. Because it’s cred- 
ible some the time, the press can never 
entirely discount what 
Angered press coverage in- 
accurate mid-November re- 
port claiming that military coup was 
imminent, COPREFA issued harshly 
worded communiqué accusing some for- 
eign correspondents doing little more 
than reproducing subversive 
The quoting any clan- 
destine guerrilla station can lead 
reprimand even expulsion. Last 
spring, for example, bureau chief 
Arthur Allen was forced leave the 
country for more than six months for 
having quoted guerrilla station’s ac- 
cusation that Salvadoran police had tor- 
tured suspect the slaying U.S. 
military adviser charge that U.S. 
embassy officials later confirmed. 


eanwhile, the success Ven- 
ceremos has forced the gov- 
ernment try improve its 
own information services. Says Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Ricardo Cienfuegos, the 
young, English-speaking officer who re- 
cently assumed control COPREFA, 
approach the problem pro- 
vide better information. What ask 
that before reporters write stories based 
‘clandestine’ sources, they get our 
allowed compete this war infor- 
One the first innovations 
made the military was the opening 
twenty-four-hour phone line respond 
journalists’ inquiries. For its part, the 
civilian sector the government has 
hired two former American journalists 
run new press center. Nevertheless, 
while the government has recently won 
some ground, the guerrillas still appear 
winning the information war. 
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The guerrillas tune in: correspondents end embassy 
officials, who receive transcripts the broadcasts. 


The moving target 


Radio Venceremos outgrowth 
People’s Revolutionary Radio, launched 
January 1980 Ejercito Revolucion- 
ario del Pueblo (ERP), one the five 
leftist groups, known collectively the 
FMLN, fighting overthrow the gov- 
ernment. The ERP’s goal was rupture 
what spokesmen describe the 
mation the Salvadoran gov- 
ernment: the fact that since the beginning 
the civil war newspapers and radio 
stations have been barred, officially 
unofficially, from reporting the 
FMLN’s view the political situation, 
from quoting FMLN leaders, and from 
describing FMLN fighters anything 
but 
The guerrillas first responded this 
lack access the national media 
staging armed takeovers local radio 
stations. Later, inspired the example 
Radio Sandino, the Sandinistas’ clan- 
destine wartime station, they decided 
found their own station. The first broad- 
cast this People’s Revolutionary Ra- 
dio was made January 20, 1980, from 
the midst 250,000-person demon- 
stration the heart San Salvador. 
was barely fifteen minutes long. The 
ERP made two more broadcasts from 
San Salvador before the staff, fearing 
detection, shut down the operation. 
Within year, the ERP felt had 
sufficient military strength reopen the 
station the northeastern province 
ERP stronghold. Accord- 


ing history Venceremos, pub- 
lished its second anniversary, ERP 
commander Joaquin Villalobos and 
column armed guerrillas smuggled 
World War Viking Valiant trans- 
mitter, together with other broadcast 
equipment, into the province. The sta- 
tion’s first task was broadcast call 
arms during the January 1981 
offensive,’’ when the guerrillas expected 
massive popular uprising. Founded 
time when the guerrillas expected the 
war end rapidly revolutionary vic- 
tory, the station was named Vencere- 
mos, meaning will win. 

The location Radio Venceremos 
tightly kept secret. Two U.S. journal- 
ists, New York Times correspondent 
Raymond Bonner and free-lance pho- 
tographer Susan Meiselas, say they saw 
the station during two-week tour 
guerrilla-controlled territory Morazan 
province January 1982. (Since then, 
other Western journalists have been 
permitted see Radio Venceremos.) 
The broadcast site, they say, was part 
large rebel base that included schools 
and field hospitals. According Mei- 
selas, the radio station was located 
special high-security area which even 
the guerrillas needed permission visit. 
Bonner adds: [the station] was amaz- 
ing underground and very well 
camouflaged and concealed. the very 
time saw it, U.S. officials were as- 
serting was Embassy 
officials maintain that Venceremos 
broadcasts from secret guerrilla safe- 
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house residential neighborhood 
Managua, Nicaragua, and that, while the 
station may have some reporters 
Salvador, most the production work 
done studios outside the country. 
Some reporters tend agree. Says Wil- 
liam Montalbano tne Los Angeles 
Times, don’t see how some guerrillas 
camp the mountains could 
know what AP, UPI, and Reuters are 
saying fast enough comment the 
very same 


embers the Venceremos 
staff, interviewed last fall, 
insist that the station lo- 
cated Salvador, that army shells 
have fallen close sixty meters from 
it, and that the station has survived re- 
peated army attempts destroy 
shifting location. radio not ex- 
actly says staff member who 
calls herself Ana Alicia Hernandez, 
have two locations, one 
which underground and very well-pro- 
tected. call ‘the cave Vencer- 
The other simple campesino 

The closest the army ever came de- 
stroying Venceremos, staff members 
say, was during December 1981 of- 
fensive when some 6,000 government 
troops converged the ERP’s base 
camp Guacamaya, Morazan. Caught 
ambush which three staff mem- 
bers were killed, the guerrilla who was 
fleeing with the transmitter dropped it. 
Parts were recovered and several 
days later Defense Minister Jose Guil- 
lermo Garcia announced that the army 
had captured Radio Venceremos. Within 
month, however, the station was back 
the air. 

Unable destroy the station mil- 
itary means, the Salvadoran army has 
resorted other strategies. One 
boom distracting signals, including rock 
music, over the same frequencies. 

Another strategy involved the estab- 
lishment rival station that went 
the air October 1982. Its most notable 
broadcast reported that the oldest and 
most militant rebel leader, Salvador 
Cayetano Carpio, had been killed ac- 
tion. Local newspapers carried stories 
his death and foreign correspondents 
raced verify it. But Carpio, fact, 
was not dead. Instead, was the victim 
something had denounced the 
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air only week before new radio 
station that foreign correspondents sus- 
pected was CIA-funded disinformation 
operation. the same frequencies, 
schedule, and style the revolutionary 
Carpio said the time, 
spreading absolutely harebrained lies 
about the revolutionary strug- 
The radio called itself Radio Ori- 
entacion, but among the foreign press 
corps quickly became known Radio 
Mentiremos (We lie). went off the air 
soon afterwards. 


The credibility war 


Venceremos run group from 
seven ten full-time staff members, 
who use assumed names. All copy 
read and edited twenty-eight-year-old 
Mercedes del Carmen Letona, known 
Commandante Luisa, who one the 
ERP’s seven commanders. Staff mem- 
ber Hernandez says that only one her 
colleagues was journalist profession 
before joining the revolutionary move- 
ment, and adds, the infor- 
mation Venceremos broadcasts comes 
from regular field soldiers whose jour- 
nalistic experience limited trans- 
mitting information over field radio 
about the course the battle they are 

Francisco Guzman, president the 
Managua-based Union Salvadoran 
Journalists Exile and former jour- 
nalism school professor, says that Ven- 
adopt journalistic style similar that 
the international news agencies 
cause hoped the information would 
used capitalist media, even right- 
wing Thus, Tass, Pravda, and 
even the Nicaraguan Nuevo Diario, for 
which Guzman now works part-time 
editor, were examples shunned 
rather than emulated. try not 
violate certain principles American 
journalism the inverted 
pyramid, identification 
Guzman says. saying 
stituent Assembly President Roberto 
who also chief the 
death squads,’ we’d prefer say ‘Con- 
stituent Assembly President Roberto 
D’Aubuisson, whom former U.S. Am- 
bassador Robert White accused being 
chief the death squads.’ Staff mem- 
ber Hernandez adds, know that 
don’t have credibility we’ll never get 


our point view across.”’ 

While Radio Venceremos often does 
not live these lofty standards (as 
repeated mentions the high 
command’’ and the dictator- 
attest), its deference least 
some the conventions Western 
journalism has worked well. Vencere- 
mos quoted far more frequently than 
its right-wing imitator and competitor, 
Radio Soberania, which, unlike Ven- 
ceremos, does not present its informa- 
tion news. Instead, Soberania runs 
long-winded, emotional diatribes 
against land reform, negotiations with 
the left, and atheistic communism. 
(Venceremos, for its part, has recently 
spiced its diatribes against Yankee 
imperialism’’ with soap-opera style 
satire, which most reporters’ favorite 
segment the broadcast.) 

Reporters admit that Soberania tran- 
scripts, unlike those Venceremos, are 
often cast into the filing cabinet unread. 
According one U.S. reporter, who 
asked not identified, 
sounds like bizarre right-wing philo- 
sophical discourse. they gave some 
news, maybe we’d start paying atten- 
Reporters, moreover, are reluc- 
tant cite Soberania because they 
not know exactly whom represents. 
speak for the death squads, the 
ARENA party, simply few wealthy 
right-wing asks Sam Dil- 
lon The Miami Herald. Nevertheless, 
reporters say they find the station useful 
gauge the mood the nation’s 
powerful right-wing forces. 
Soberania starts attacking labor union 
leaders, schoolteachers, 
says Robert Block Reuters, get 
idea what kind threats and kill- 
ings expect the next few 


orrespondents find Venceremos 
useful precisely because rep- 

resents recognizable guerrilla 
organization that difficult contact 
within Salvador. use Vencer- 
emos lot, it’s not necessarily because 
believe it’s reliable, but because 
fills gap our ability contact guer- 
says Dickey The Washington 
Post. Some reporters, like Montalbano 
the Los Angeles Times, believe 
often better quote Venceremos than 
quote guerrilla the reporter may hap- 
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rare inside look: only two U.S. journalists have had look 
Radio Venceremos, located the time their visit Morazan province. 


clandestine guerrilla Montal- 
bano says, like talking indi- 
vidual soldier, while listening 
Venceremos like talking the 
general Some reporters, 
however, think that the press may err 
automatically interpreting what Vencer- 
emos says the opinion 
the FMLN. talking about or- 
ganization that has five armies and 
fifteen layers says Dil- 
lon. that supposed come out 
one monolithic voice the FMLN, 
don’t know.”’ 


Handle with care 


Some Salvadoran correspondents com- 
pare their use Venceremos Krem- 
linologist’s use Pravda. They don’t 
trust what the station says, but use 
detect subtle shifts guerrilla policy 
differences among contending guerrilla 
factions. (Sometimes, for example, re- 
porters can get idea which guerrilla 
group responsible for action 
seeing which the two guerrilla radio 
stations Farabundo Marti, which 
run the Popular Liberation Forces, 
Venceremos, which run the ERP 
announces first.) Reporters say that, 
over time, they have learned when 
trust Venceremos. very 
good the number and type weapons 
the guerrillas have captured, and the 
number prisoners they have 
says Michael Drudge UPI. when 
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comes army casualties, their reports 
are wildly exaggerated, just the ar- 
my’s reports guerrilla casualities are 
wildly 

Most reporters tend follow certain 
rules thumb: for example, when re- 
porter knows combat going some- 
where and Venceremos does not men- 
tion it, likely that the guerrillas are 
taking beating. Again, says Dillon, 
Venceremos says ‘Retiremos sin 
mayor problema’ [We retreated without 
difficulties], that, too, probably means 
the guerrillas were Several 
reporters suggest that the more detailed 
Venceremos report, the more likely 
truthful. Unfortunately, even this 
rule thumb doesn’t always work. 
When, for example, Venceremos pre- 
dicted imminent U.S.-backed inva- 
sion Salvador mid-November, 
foreign correspondents were impressed 
the wealth detail the Vencere- 
mos report, which said specific number 
Honduran troops was being massed 
specific places Honduras and Gua- 
temala. All Salvador-based wire-ser- 
vice correspondents filed the story, 
although some agencies, after checking 
with their Honduran and Guatemalan 
stringers, decided not run it. The in- 
vasion, course, never materialized. 

Reporters disagree the 
wisdom writing so-called single- 
source stories based Venceremos 
broadcasts. terrible journalism 


Susan Meiselas/Magnum 


base story the allegations one 
extremely biased contends 
Loren Jenkins The Washington Post. 
Perhaps the most irresponsible such 
single-source stories was Agence 
France Presse dispatch, filed from the 
agency’s Costa Rican bureau, which 
quoted Venceremos’s charges that U.S. 
military advisers stationed Salva- 
dor had burned pregnant women death 
during alleged 1981 massacre Mo- 
zote, but which provided comment 
from U.S. officials Salvador. De- 
spite this egregious abuse, most wire- 
service reporters acknowledge that they 
have written such single-source stories, 
and defend the practice within certain 
limitations. Says Joseph Frazier the 
AP, have exercise some judg- 
ment how credible the allegation 
is, and then you immediately call the gov- 
ernment the army for comment. you 
can’t get confirmation denial, you 


state, “This information could not 


independently 

This no-independent-confirmation 
disclaimer does not satisfy embassy of- 
ficials. wire-service lingo,’’ says 
embassy spokesman Donald Hamilton, 
catchwords such ‘clandestine rebel 
Radio Venceremos.’ Are these few 
catchwords enough alert the farmer 
Minnesota the schoolteacher lowa 
that what follows often unreliable 
information from partisan, Marxist 
source?’’ Hamilton suggests that any 
dispatch quoting Venceremos should 
ceremos the radio station Salvador 
guerrillas use make their views 

November communique, CO- 
PREFA cited four examples which 
Venceremos’s reporting had been dead 
wrong. But despite the government’s 
charges that foreign reporters irrespon- 
sibly reproduce guerrilla propaganda, 
examination wire-service copy sent 
from Salvador shows that only one 
instance the invasion claim did the 
piess actually disseminate false Ven- 
ceremos report. 

The hazards relying the voice 
the guerrillas are obvious. Mean- 
while, country where source 
not suspect and where guerrilla activities 
constitute the big story, Venceremos re- 
mains indispensable. 
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dout: 


the Overnight message 


Will anyone pick where late, 
lamented, late-night news show left off? 


ittingly, the end for the highly ac- 
always irreverent NBC 

News Overnight last December 
was more like Irish wake than fu- 
neral. the set, NBC’s studios 
Manhattan, anchors Linda Ellerbee and 
Bill Schechner composed their last lead- 
ins wearing wreaths wildflowers 
their heads. fan from Washington 
brought along NBC News Over- 
buttons and bumper stickers 
had had printed his own expense, and 
ended selling lot them the staff 
and guests souvenirs. Friends came 
and went all night, dozens them jock- 
eying for leaning space old piano 
watch airtime for the last show 
approached. Afterward, there was 
party the corridor outside studio 
that lasted until dawn. 

Among the mourners was Barry Bern- 
son, feature reporter NBC’s Chicago 
station, WMAQ. told how he’d been 
disappointed the first time story his 
made the network evening news. His big 
chance, and the anchor had introduced 
him the nation ‘‘Bert 

The Overnight staff treated him bet- 
ter. They used about seventy his 
pieces. fact, his offbeat style and 
quirky animal stories, like the one about 
where pink plastic flamingos the 
winter, became Overnight trademarks. 
But wasn’t just the end his own 
fling with late-night fame that Bernson 
was mourning. was the passing 
different kind news show. real 
fight put personal stamp 
said. you often end 

Overnight’s short, happy life (July 
1982-December 1983) proof that 
network news show does not have 


Mery Ellen Schoonmaker 
writer and part-time editor The Record 
Bergen County, New Jersey. 
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gray jello, that can intelligent, 
imaginative, unpredictable, and mov- 
ing. fact, the show was different 
from any other news show the air that 
attained kind cult status. After its 
cancellation was announced vigils were 
held outside NBC offices New York, 
Washington, and Chicago, and close 
10,000 letters, telegrams, and phone 
calls poured from outraged fans. 
monk wrote that watched the show 
night nurse wrote that 
the show’s anchors genuine 
that they became. the first news peo- 
ple ever And posthumous 
tribute February, Overnight was 
awarded Alfred duPont-Columbia 
University award for excellence 
broadcast journalism. 

NBC cancelled Overnight because 
low ratings and financial losses, report- 
edly upwards million. The show’s 
estimated one two million viewers 
were simply not enough, explained Reu- 
ven Frank, president NBC News. 
note the staff, wrote that, while 
Overnight was the network’s finest hour 
news, being best not 
enough when the cost much greater 
than the NBC chairman Grant 
Tinker wired the staff, the fate 
Overnight depended only its qual- 
ity, would run 

Maybe should have. Where else 
could you see how Sandinista cov- 
ered the U.S. expulsion Nicaraguan 
diplomats, how Soviet covered 
the breakdown nuclear arms negoti- 
ations? Even lost money, the show 
could have been kept workshop, 
farm team sorts. After all, news 
used considered more public ser- 
vice than profit center. True, Overnight 
had more freedom because was sup- 
plement the evening news, and its late 
hour (the show came 1:30 A.M.) 
allowed for more antics and opinion than 
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other network news shows. But Over- 
night took risks, experimented, used 
its hour length let stories breathe. 

Overnight made any assumptions, 
they were that its audience was intelli- 
gent and could grasp the complexity 
the news. Whereas anchor Tom Brokaw 
recently told The New York Times that 
NBC Nightly News was striving ‘‘to 
make stories more explanatory, with 
presumption knowledge,’’ Ellerbee 
and Schechner explained little. Instead, 
they used quotes, personal anecdotes, 
aphorisms, even passages from the Bible 
get viewers think about what they 
were seeing. did was the 
complete opposite saying ‘that’s the 
way is,’ says Ellerbee, who deliv- 
ered the news casual, conversational 
style. ‘‘Nothing lies more easily than the 
Ellerbee goes say. 
one way means you are 
turning away from something 
Ellerbee says that she tried not explain 


Ellerbee and Schechner sign 
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Wide World 


showed there more than one way send and receive the news.’ 


oversimplify, but frame each story 
and give context. have re- 
sponsibility more than just take the 
first paragraph the reporter’s story and 
repeat she says. 

One Overnight’s most successful 
techniques was use the positioning 
stories point connections and en- 
courage viewers think. the last 
show, for example, the lead segment 
about the drop the nationwide un- 
employment rate under the Reagan 
administration’s free-market economic 
policies was followed piece about 
direct government intervention: small 
town Florida had bought trolley 
diner order provide jobs for its cit- 
izens, who were shown happily working 
the grill and waiting tables. few 
weeks earlier, story about the forced 
removal South African blacks from 
what had recently been 
designated all-white area was fol- 
lowed piece about noisy horde 
Florida shoppers zeroing shelf 
Cabbage Patch dolls, only stop dead 


‘in their tracks when they realized that 


most the dolls were black. woman 
held one the few white dolls the 
camera. got the prettiest one,’’ she 
said. 

Another strength was Overnight’s un- 
usual visual quality you couldn’t just 
listen it, you had watch. The staff 
made regular use feature pieces set 


music, sometimes with unsettling effect. 
one piece, two similar sequences 
showing marines Grenada were edited 
differently and set two different kinds 
music one patriotic, the other an- 
editing and editorializing. 

One the ironies Overnight’s ed- 
itorial success was that did things 
well cheaply. Because had such 
small budget about million 
virtue out says Cheryl 
Gould, thirty-one, the show’s senior 
producer. that meant 
were scavengers, using other shows’ re- 
jects, the stuff the cutting-room 

One money-saving technique was 
use news and features from local af- 
filiates and foreign footage from all over 
Britain, France, Spain, Poland, 
China, Japan, South Korea and, 
some cases, two three different coun- 
tries’ reporting the same event. The 
use international coverage, complete 
with foreign languages and subtitles, not 
only showed viewers things they other- 
wise would not have seen heard, but, 
the same time, gave them taste 
how other countries view the U.S. When 
George Shultz was nominated for Sec- 
retary State, for example, Overnight 
showed how the press NATO coun- 
tries covered his confirmation hearings. 
reporters rarely take the same 


mi 


quotes from speeches that American re- 
porters says Herb Dudnick, the 
show’s original executive producer, who 
now with NBC’s specials and political 
unit. extra dimension showed 
what foreign reporters considered 

Could Overnight have been saved? 
Tom Shales, critic for The Wash- 
ington Post, says would not have been 
the first time that money-losing show 
had been kept the air simply because 
had class. Paley kept The 
Paper Chase CBS because per- 
sonally liked Shales says, 
Grant Tinker did the same with Hill 
Street Blues and St. Elsewhere. But the 
networks are bottom-line 

The Overnight staff believes that the 
show was given too little promotion 
NBC and that its audience was never 
properly identified. The show’s low 
Nielsen ratings, they say, did not take 
into account dormitories, hospitals, 
nursing homes, bars, all which har- 
bored loyal Overnight viewers. 


not the dinner hour, then perhaps 

prime time? Shortly after the 
show was cancelled, word had that 
NBC was considering the possibility 
one-hour prime-time weekly news 
show based the Overnight format, 
just CBS was readying The American 
Parade, one-hour prime-time weekly 
news show scheduled air this spring. 

Overnight may have left mark 
some local broadcasters well. Eller- 
bee received letter from man who 
had been interviewed for news job with 
Boston station. was hesitant take 
the job until the news director told him 
how wanted stories produced: 

the last night the show Schech- 
ner told viewers that Overnight had bro- 
ken media barrier. showed there 
more than one way send and receive 
the news. The experiment succeeded. 
Will the techniques spread? Let 

Ellerbee was little less optimistic. 
leave she said, then 
added appropriate comment from 
Mark Twain, the one about the mission- 
ary and the cannibals: listened 
with great interest everything had 
say, and then they ate 
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For shame, gentlemen 


The Rise and Fall 

the Political Press Britain 

Vol. The Nineteenth Century; 

Vol. The Twentieth Century 

Stephen Koss 

The University North Carolina Press. 
Vol. (1981), 455 pp., $29.00; Vol. 
(1984), 704 pp., $34.00 
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Nothing more remarkable than the 
contempt often expressed for the Brit- 
ish press except the fact that has 
almost invariably been justified. rings 
down the ages. Dr. Johnson defined 
journalist ‘‘a man without virtue who 
writes lies home for his own 
and Leslie Stephen echoed him, describ- 
ing journalism for pay upon 
matters which you are 
Lord Salisbury, when prime minister, 
dismissed the Daily Mail being com- 
posed office boys for office boys, and 
Asquith, plagiarizing his predecessor, 
said that Liberal newspapers were 
ten boobies for The Tory 
Lord Hugh Cecil hoped that 
purgatory, for otherwise journalists will 
all and the Socialist Aneurin 
Bevan said that Britain possessed ‘‘the 
most prostituted Press the 
The humorist Humbert Wolfe memora- 
bly concluded: 


You cannot hope bribe twist 
Thank God! the British journalist, 
But, seeing what the man will 
Unbribed, there’s occasion to. 


Now, this monumental and 
magnificent survey, Stephen Koss, 
professor Columbia University, traces 
the shameful history British journal- 
ism over the last 150 years, concentrat- 
ing especially the period between 


Piers Brendon, author The Life and Death 
the Press Barons, lives Cambridge, En- 
gland. 


1850 and 1950. His main theme the 
prolonged failure British newspapers 
take advantage their emancipation 
from direct government controls (ex- 
erted means prosecutions and dis- 
criminatory duties newsprint and 
advertisements) and assert their rightful 
independence. During the 1850s the 
press was relieved the 
(despite Lord Salisbury’s 
objection the ground that newspapers 
did not contain any knowledge), and he- 
gan make much its position the 
fourth estate the realm. But, Koss 
shows, this was largely window dress- 
ing. What really happened 
newsparers exchanged official control 
for informal, and often clandestine, po- 
litical affiliation. They established links 
with, and often became clients of, the 
political parties that were beginning 
crystallize the middle the century. 
Newspapers were systematically used 
formulate party programmes, im- 
plement political strategies, and serve 
personal the Liberal 


far more corruption going connec- 
tion with the public Press than any 
other walk political 

Admittedly, not all Victorian journal- 
ists were mere Fleet Street-walkers, 
the beck and call their political pa- 
trons. For example, the famous editor 
The Times, John Thadeus Delane (whose 
middle name Koss misspells, one his 
rare slips), could never relied 
the government’s line. Ministers 
often tried barter information for in- 
fluence with him. 1866 Lord John 
Russell even complained that Lord 
Derby, the Tory prime minister, 
done that which would not do, namely, 
submitted his appointments Mr. De- 
lane before submitting them the 
But Delane remained pretty 
much his own man: Gladstone asserted 
that his paper should forbidden 
change sides more than number 
times year. Similarly, Stead, 
self-styled the Pall Mall 
Gazette, was impossible either squash 
square, and berated less virile 
editors for their impotence. 

Whether concubines eunuchs, 
however, most Stead’s journalistic 
contemporaries occupied place the 
political harem. During the Edwardian 
era their servitude became more dis- 
creet. Subsidies newspapers were 


The French Emperor, with Moniteur his back pocket, dispenses bribes 
the Morning Post. The Standard and the Morning Herald wait their turns. 
Punch, February 1856 


Richard Cobden said 1857, 
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TORY PARTY! (SAVE THE MARK.) 


Mrs. Harris (a struggling Newsvendor). “StanenD! Stanerp! Onty a Penny! PLease SUPPORT OLD ‘ooMaN, DEAR Gents!” 
D-rby (to Dizzy). ‘For GOODNESS SAKE GIVE NER A PENNY, AND TELL THE OLD Gooss ws DON'T WaNT HER CaCKLE—PsOPLE WILL 


THINK 6HE BELONGS TO US—JUST OPPOSITE THE CLUB TOO!” 


Lord Derby and Disraeli try avoid the impression 
that the Standard (‘Mrs Harris’) their pay. Punch, May 1862 


often disguised the form investment 
their shares party nominees. Even 
Alfred Harmsworth, Napoleon 
Fleet was much more party 
man early his career than was af- 
terwards willing admit. And, like 
other press magnates, owed his title 
(Lord Northcliffe) the support his 
newspapers gave the Conservatives. 
Nevertheless, Northcliffe was volatile 
creature, prone hop from one po- 
litical position another that Lloyd 
George compared him flea. 1912 
Garvin (editor The Observer) 
lamented the Tory leader that North- 
cliffe had made reliable party 
impossible. difficulty not this 
that question,’’ Garvin said. lets 
down every question every crisis; 
and likes letting down show his 

Northcliffe was sign things 
come. But the growth journalistic in- 
dependence was slow, confused, and 
concealed. Hardly anyone Fleet Street 
openly admitted being auxiliary 
Downing Street. private, however, 
editor like St. Loe Strachey (of The 
Spectator) might tell Baldwin that his 
journal ‘‘would help’’ the Tories pre- 
position. 


Still, between the wars the boundaries 
the fourth estate were extended, par- 
ticularly Lord Rothermere and, even 
more, Lord Beaverbrook. The for- 
mer, according one Conservative, was 
specimen the plutocratic 
The latter, according another, 
was ‘‘a man utterly and completely un- 
trustworthy, crook crooks, without 
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principle Both were 
wayward and uncontrollable. Koss 
shows, Baldwin’s celebrated denuncia- 
tion these press lords (he said that they 
aimed without responsibility 
the prerogative the harlot through- 
out the was really expression 
outrage that was not being per- 
mitted live off their immoral earnings. 

The National Government the 
1930s and Churchill’s wartime coalition 
led, Beaverbrook noted, marked 
falling-off Party allegiance.’’ This 
was reflected the press, and after the 
war, when fewer papers were chasing 
larger circulations, they severed com- 
mitments politicians and abandoned 
their function party agencies. Today 
the men and women Westminster con- 
stantly seek Rupert Murdoch’s support 
but never subject their command 
his recent disenchantment with 
Mrs. Thatcher shows. freeing itself 
from partisan’’ attachments, 
Koss concludes, the British press has be- 
come 

This, grossly simplified and abbre- 
viated form, the argument The Rise 
and Fall the Political Press Britain. 
must said once that these two 
volumes are the most authoritative work 
ever have been written about the Brit- 
ish press. For that matter, nothing 
their academic weight intellectual dis- 
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JOURNALISM ENGLAND. 
CONTRAST.) 


Punch, October 1890 
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tinction has been written about the 
American press. Indeed, Professor Koss 
phenomenon excite the wonder, 
envy, and admiration scholars every- 
where. His book based research 
fewer than 124 manuscript archives. 
seems have perused almost every 
British national newspaper and journal 
the period covers, not mention 
countless books, ancient and modern. 
His work might have kept team stu- 
dents busy for years. Yet did all 
his the midst heavy schedule 
teaching and other writing. 
Moreover, his style model el- 
egance, precision, and (often) wit. And 
his judgments are not only wise and orig- 
inal, but benevolent well. con- 
cerned with ascertaining the truth, not 
with scoring points against reprobate 
newspapermen past present, let alone 
against writers (myself, regret say, 
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included) whose failings incidentally 
exposes. sure, tells scandal- 
ous story about Beaverbrook’s using 
sexual liaison exert pressure Gar- 
vin, but only for purposes illustration. 
Elsewhere, with droll austerity, de- 
scribes Frances Stevenson (who was 
Lloyd George’s mistress) his 
tionally devoted 

American readers should warned, 
however, that Koss assumes minute 
knowledge British political history. 
They may also find that tells them 
rather more than they wish know 
about the interminable changes news- 
paper ownership and affiliation, without 
always explaining how these bear his 
general thesis. Koss scholar writing 
for other scholars. makes few 
concessions general readers either 
side the Atlantic, who may unable 
see the forest for the trees com- 
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READY 
The General Election 1880: the Daily News (upper right) takes 
‘advanced Radical tack’ The Times the foreground tips ominously; and the Standard and 
the Daily Telegraph (upper left) steer smooth Tory course. 


Punch, April 1880 


SHIVER SSTE 


David Low’s cartoon the ‘Shiver Sister 
Geoffrey Dawson, and Lord Lothian 
under the direction Herr Goebb 


prehend why British newspapers long 
failed grasp the independence extolled 
libertarian rhetoric. What more, 
Koss unwilling turn his detailed 
ment the venality the British press. 
Yet the material for such indictment 
present everything says. 
Ultimately, the British class sys- 
tem that blame for the consistent 
failure newspapermen come into 
their kingdom the fourth estate. Until 
quite recently Grub Street hacks were 
reckoned genteel people possess 
the morals actors and the proclivities 
poachers. Certainly they were 
They therefore lacked the pres- 
tige, were too deferential, chal- 
lenge the pervasive British convention 
that public information the private 
property the government. the other 
hand, most press tycoons who managed 
climb the social ladder did not want 
beat the system but join it. Lord 
Kemsley, for example, publisher The 
Sunday Times, thought that there was 
something vulgar, not downright im- 
proper, the disclosure top people’s 
secrets. Stephen Leacock was not far 
wrong claiming that the crucial dif- 
ference between American and British 
newspapers was that when the former 
got the news they shouted from the 
housetops, whereas the latter tried 
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left right, Garvin, Lady Astor, 
rforming their dance appeasement 
Evening Standard, January 1938 


(Copyright in All Countries.) 


break the reader gently pos- 
sible. Koss himself comments the 
afflicting the British 
press during the 1930s. Those who con- 
trolled it, associating themselves with 
the upper class, refused publish em- 
barrassing truths about the monarchy 
unpleasant ones about the imminence 
war. paper can’t afford prophesy 
disaster, can asked Beaverbrook 
with impish grin. 

one, perhaps, illustrates the Brit- 
ish establishment’s attitude the press 
better than Winston Churchill. Although 
won his spurs war correspondent, 
and earned much his living writing 
for the newspapers, had concep- 
tion them anything more than 
personal convenience. freedom 
the remarked dismissively, 
should any man allowed buy 
printing press and disseminate perni- 
cious opinions calculated embarrass 
the Churchill was not 
above flattering and toadying North- 
cliffe (while laughing him behind his 
back) licking Beaverbrook’s boots. 
Yet moments crisis (1914, 1926, 
1942) was eager license, censor, 
suppress newspapers, regarding them 
exclusively vehicles propaganda. 
approved their voluntary conspir- 
acy silence over King Edward 
affair with Mrs. Simpson. And used 


the press lords Camrose, Bracken, 
and Beaverbrook successful en- 
deavour deceive the British public 
about his serious stroke 1953. con- 
trast, after Eisenhower’s heart attack 
1955, American newspapers went far 
report the nature and rate the 
president’s bowel movements. 

Old habits subordination die hard. 
Stephen Koss perhaps too sanguine 
about the degree which modern Brit- 
newspapers have sloughed off their 
traditional dependence. There still 
much backstairs influence work. Jour- 
nalists still hanker after baubles rank. 
The Daily Telegraph still, Vic- 
torian said, full adulation 
for the powers that Thanks ele- 
phantine government intervention, truth 
was the first casualty the Falklands 
War, had been the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars. The rise newspaper- 
owning conglomerates has made the 
press vulnerable powerful but subtle 
pressures from Westminster. 

However, such tentative reserva- 
tions should allowed obscure the 
fact that Stephen has achieved 
unprecedented triumph. common- 
place say that the history the press 
cannot written. One need only ex- 
amine the contents newspaper 
libraries, not mention the imaginative 
reminiscences old journalists the 
unreadable tracts new social scien- 
tists, understand why. Yet Koss, 
though restricting himself inves- 
tigation the area where press and pol- 
itics converge, has well-nigh accom- 
plished the impossible. 


Lord 
Beaverbrook, 
celebrating 
Conservative 
victory, 

portrayed 
Michael Cummings 


Whose press free? 


Agents Power: The Role 

the News Media Humen Affairs 
Herbert 

Longman, 355 pp. $29.95 
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old friend, who both certified 
holder degree from Columbia’s 
Graduate Journalism and 
veteran the news business, has been 
branded traitor the American way 
journalism. Former colleagues hiss 
epithets him; major news organiza- 
tions refuse return his calls; the re- 
porters must deal with the course 
business view him having gone 

His crime that works for 


UNESCO. Long before the Reagan 


administration (to the cheers The New 
York Times) decided cancel American 
membership that agency, much 
American journalism had decided that 
UNESCO represented organized con- 
spiracy seize control the world’s 
free press and turn over commu- 
nism, something equally sinister. 

Which illustrates the major point 
Herbert Altschull’s Agents Power. 
contends that although journalists almost 
always believe that their own beliefs 
about journalism represent universal 
truths, their credos are fact highly eth- 
nocentric or, more accurately, econo- 
centric. That is, journalists come 
believe that the particular system 
which they operate the one home 
real journalism; more important, they 
tend the long run believe and write 
what the system wouid like have them 
believe and write. 

Altschull, former reporter and editor 
and now journalism professor In- 
diana University, says that American 
journalists are peculiarly prone this 
failure perspective. Many them 
hold article faith that they are 
truly independent both the political 
establishment and economic influences, 
and thus can write they please. (This 
position can perhaps compared that 
James Boylan, the founding editor the Re- 
view, professor journalism the Uni- 
versity Massachusetts, 
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goldfish, which can swim far 
they like the bowl.) Accordingly, they 
fear and loathe any system which sug- 
gests that journalism might tempered 
national goals might have rela- 
tionship with government that other 
than adversarial. 

has managed the rather 
difficult task standing outside the 
three major species press systems that 
discerns capitalist, communist, 
and third world and describing each 
dispassionately, terms not only 
each system’s beliefs but also each 
system’s failures practicing what 
intends. 

Thus, scarcely apologist for 
the noncapitalist systems. What does, 
and does most effectively, present 
the noncapitalist press way that 
should make more understandable 
American readers who are willing ex- 
pand their perspectives. Much the ma- 
terial from what chooses call 
think unfortunately) the 
nations based his own travels and 
fresh and illuminating. 

Moreover, his analytical narrative 
the whole UNESCO involvement with 
international information flow and na- 
press systems was, for 
very valuable. From that 
protracied debate draws hopes ior in- 
ternational understanding that contrast 
sharply with the slapdash and gloom- 


ridden coverage these issues the 


general and trade press. 

Readers should warned that Alt- 
schull has placed major obstacle 
their path. Rather than proceeding di- 
rectly the main business the book, 
has chosen illustrate what os- 
tensibly his major thesis that jour- 
nalism always acts for those power 
with several chapters press history 
that remind one those eighteenth-cen- 
tury tomes that began with the contem- 
plation ancient times and only 
gradually approached the subject 
hand. These chapters not strike 
being either necessary the book 
particularly good history part, per- 
haps, because they try build fresh 
interpretations stale materials. 

But when Altschull gets around dis- 
cussing the contemporary world, be- 
comes clear that rather noble 
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mission. Forcing his way upstream 
against what majority American 
journalists believe their own 
uniqueness, insists that journalists 
disparate systems may have task 
common: the creation new avenues 
understanding between societies. Citing 
Albert Camus’s injunctions journalists 
refuse lie about what know 
and resist oppression Altschull pro- 
poses third: write and edit such 
humankind and not exacerbate 
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The classical ingredients for good jour- 
nalism school are easy list but hard 
find and harder still pull together into 
single pot: 

First, the site the school must 
major city. This enables its faculty mem- 
bers clinical professors making 
convenient for them work the 
craft themselves for few hours week 
few months year. Their students 
will also near enough full-time 
journalists see them class the 
outside. Thus, they can gain tutelage 
least follow examples. city base also 
lets the school what known the 
real estate business selling the view: 
the school can urge its students not 
look inward the school itself, but 
rather cast their eyes outward through 
the windows and into the sights and 
colors the urban vista. Even stu- 
dents languish the classroom, they can 
pick plenty the streets. 

Second, the school must get the 
financial support the local concentra- 
tion media organizations. This might 
come through endowment great 
family fortune, such that Pulitzer, 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., professor jour- 
nalistic studies the University Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, former Chicago 
newspaper reporter. 


occur through diversified set ties. 
such alliances, the dollars are merely 
the tangible signs other terms the 
partnership, such the esteem the 
industry for the school and the willing- 
ness local shops earmark jobs for 
the school’s graduates. 

Third, the school must surround its 
students with the iron discipline what 
sociologists call total institution and 
what Uncle Sam calls boot camp. this 
atmosphere, the student recruit 
granted neither peace nor quarter and can 
draw only the resources his own 
psyche. the task hand telephone 
the next-of-kin victim hit-and- 
run Berwyn terrorist assault 
Beirut, the novice must have choice 
but and must know there 
choice. Mom can’t make the call, and 
neither can Dad. 

For five generations, and despite its 
lack formal educational charter, all 
three these conditions have been met 
Chicago’s legendary City News Bu- 
reau. This local wire service exists offi- 
cially pool the coverage much 
the news the city, but serves 
unofficially major training ground 
for young reporters, who two three 
years there and then move on. City News 
located the center great news 
town. backed commercial ven- 
ture the Chicago newspapers, though 
its wire also serves score radio and 
clients well the downtown dail- 
ies. And rightfully known for the 
rigor its training and the severity 
its all-embracing code journalistic dis- 
cipline, summed the bureau’s 
facto motto: 

your mother tells you she loves 
you, check 

Behind The Front Page amounts 
documentary history City News. 
Dornfeld, the forty-year veteran who 
served effect its chief academic 
officer, supplies narration, but also 
opens his pages the testimony 
score City News graduates, including 
such distinguished alumni Mike 
Royko and Kurt Vonnegut. These mem- 
oirs basic training are 
tales other City News grads figures 
diverse Pulitzer Prize-winner Sey- 
mour Hersh and the confidence man 
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Kid’’ Weil, artist Claes Old- 
enburg and actor Melvyn Douglas 
and fill more than third the text. One 
colorful chapter details life the bureau 
the roaring twenties, when one the 
authors The Front Page, Charles 
MacArthur, and the prototypes for three 
his characters were learning their 
trade there. Finally, Dornfeld appends 
the bureau’s 1897 stylebook, the genesis 
the spare prose style used City 
News copy this day. 

The forte City News, this book 
shows detail, has always been its abil- 
ity school its novices specific but 
valuable form journalism: the ex- 
haustive reporting the words and 
deeds urban officialdom. 

City News beats are public 
sector beats. They are bounded the 
walls institutional structures such 
police stations, courthouses, the 
morgue, the State Building. 
The reporter’s job begins with the scraps 
evidence that routinely flow through 
these buildings police reports, court 
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files, dead bodies, docket items for the 
regulatory boards but doesn’t always 
end with them. Through persistence and 
deft touch with the telephone and even 
little imagination, the City News re- 
porter must pursue these scraps dis- 
cover what larger pattern they represent. 
Usually, the pattern routine pre- 
dictable and little interest the re- 
porter’s desk. One time hundred, 
though, the path leads somewhere inter- 
esting. Late one night September 
1982, for example, routine check 
death reported the Cook County med- 
ical examiner’s office led John Flynn 
Rooney discover the first what 
would soon known the Tylenol 
murders. 

the beats, the young reporters 
rarely come upon disinterested source. 
This experience soon gives them simple 
but useful insights into the limits in- 
formation. Then, too, City News novice 
can get fact wrong in, for instance, 
routine police story, because the police 
report itself error. The cops are 


reporters, too, and sometimes they get 
their facts straight and sometimes they 
don’t, even easy cases and for legit- 
imate reasons. Such experiences prompt 
City News beginners not only 
skeptical police reports but skep- 
tical all apparent certainties, official 
and unofficial, including their own. The 
only reigning doctrine the City News 
experience avoid the doctrinaire. 
Mike Royko once put it: City 
News taught was always make the 
extra call, the one you knew you realiy 
didn’t have 

The limitations the City News 
brand reporting are plain. Because 
focuses narrowly whatever events 
break through public sector channels, 
overlooks much what happens the 
economy and virtually all what hap- 
pens the culture. City News reporter 
learns reporting, not economics so- 
ciology. What the City News Bureau 
does do, however, does well. And 
what does reported well Behind 
The Front Page. 


This rendition the City News Bureau, commissioned the Chicago Press Veterans 1956, now hangs the Chicago Press Club. 
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Burning issue 


The World Cigarette Pandemic, edited 
Alan Bium, M.D. New York State Jour- 
nal Medicine, December 1983 


There are enough story ideas here choke 
camel and maybe the entire tobacco 
industry well. Underlying all them, and 
story itself, are questions involving the 
coverage smoking and health the main- 
stream and the degree which the 
$1.5 billion spent annually cigarette ad- 
vertising blowing smoke the media’s 
greedy the subject seems stale, think 
again: reignited the pages this med- 
ical journal with fresh urgency that not 
easily waved away. 

assembling his 157-page package, phy- 
sician-editor Alan Blum has left leaf un- 
turned. Fifty-odd articles, experts from 
the U.S. and abroad, examine the tobacco 
problem the most concrete clinical, po- 
litical, economic, legal, and ethical terms, 
while dozens samples drawn from five 
decades cigarette advertising trace the mar- 
keting history the weed from early claims 
medical endorsement current pitches 
women, children, and the third world. 

The media-tobacco syndrome far from 
simple. Contrast, for example, the field re- 
ports the status clean-indoor-air leg- 
islation such states Minnesota, where, 
according public-opinion survey the 
Minneapolis Tribune, the act force there 
since 1975 retains its political popularity, 
with the experience Florida, where Dade 
County referendum calling for such legisla- 
tion was defeated 1979, thanks 
million advertising campaign the 
tobacco industry and ridicule from The 
Miami Herald and The Miami News. Com- 
pare, you will, the policies seven other 
countries around the world, ranging from 
Norway, where all cigarette advertising and 
promotion tobacco products has been 
banned since 1973, with appreciable positive 
results (and where, contrary the predic- 
tions the tobacco lobby, the newspapers 
did not fold), the situation Malaysia, 
where cigarettes can advertised over 
fifty papers eight different languages, 
where consumption rising and where 
the annual Malaysian press awards are spon- 
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sored the Malaysian Tobacco Company. 
Consider, too, the fascinating exchange 
letters between New York vascular surgeon 
and The New York Times, which the doc- 
tor’s repeated challenges the paper’s policy 
accepting cigarette advertising, and his 
pleas that open its pages discussion 
the issue, finds him epistolary treadmill 
silence and stonewails. The replies and 
the non-replies the paper’s manager 
advertising acceptability, vice president, 
publisher, editorial page editors, and man- 
ager advertising acceptability (again) have 
eloquence all their own. 

Symptoms the media’s weakness are not 
hard spot. Here are the television net- 
works, unstained tobacco commercials 
since 1965 yet still lighting the screen with 
priceless exposure tobacco-sponsored 
sports events events, incidentally, that 
also get plugged newspaper ads for de- 
partment stores like Gimbels and Saks Fifth 
Avenue, which happen owned BAT 
Industries, formerly British American To- 
bacco. (Financial details the six major 
American tobacco companies and their in- 
terlocks with other sources lucrative ad- 
vertising, such distillers, theaters, hoteis, 
and pharmaceutical companies, make in- 
structive reading.) Here PBS’s documen- 
tary The Chemical People, much-touted 
look adolescent drug abuse that contains 
not single mention smoking ad- 
vertising for cigarettes despite 
report from the National Institute Drug 
Abuse indicting cigarette smoking the na- 
tion’s leading form drug dependence. Here 
The New York Times, dutifully reporting 
wire story page D18 the surgeon 
general’s statement that 170,000 Americans 


will die 1983 smoking-related heart dis- 
ease, while covering congressional hearings 
formaldehyde the paper’s front section 
here the Times, together with Time, 
taking out ads The United States Tobacco 
Journal thanking the cigarette companies for 
their advertising business. Here are the mass 
circulation women’s magazines, including 
the liberated Ms., sidestepping their respon- 
sibility their increasing numbers smok- 
ing readers, whi!> tobacco ads project images 
women that are designed get high rat- 
ings from feminists. (Media buyers may 
especially interested the article Posi- 
tive Health Strategy for the Office Waiting 
which Georgia physician urges 
his 400,000 American coileagues cancel 
their subscriptions magazines that carry 
tobacco advertising or, the very least, 
follow the practice those physicians who 
scrawl antismoking messages across the ads 
their waiting-room magazines. sidebar 
lists the growing number magazines that 
refuse such ads.) 

Plenty other prescriptions are offered 
here the medical community, con- 
sumer groups, legislators, the media 
all which seem make uncommon good 
sense. one British clinician puts his 
colleagues research, silent during 
public health tragedy not honest medi- 
Readers this stunning issue will 
know that isn’t honest journalism, either. 


Risky business 


Editors and Stress, Robert Giles, 
Associated Press Managing Editors As- 
sociation, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10020, 1983. 


These are the times that try editors’ souls 
and their bodies, seems, well. Circu- 
lation down; blood pressure up. Adver- 
tising pressure mounts; sex drive drops. The 
newshole diminishes; the chest pains not. 
Still, they like the work even boast the 
toughness demands. And somehow, the 
high-powered, high-tension, high-anxiety 
jungle the daily news, they manage 
adapt and survive. 
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But for how long? Not very, judging from 
disquieting new study designed learn 
more about the health newspaper editors 
and the stresses the job. Prepared for the 
Associated Press Managing Editors Associ- 
ation Robert Giles, editor the Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle Times-Union 
Rochester, New York, the 137-question sur- 
vey suggests that the species, not exactly 
endangered, moving steadily toward risk. 
the 544 newsroom managers responding 
the computerized questionnaire, nearly 
percent report job-related health problems 
ranging from insomnia, backache, and fa- 
tigue ulcers, heart disease, arthritis, 
asthma, cancer, alcoholism, drug abuse, 
stroke, and hypertension (the most frequently 
mentioned problem them all); recently 


1979, similar study had placed the figure 

The findings also suggest that the increas- 
ing vulnerability editors stress linked 
their increasing involvement with the bot- 
tom line that the evolving dual role 
editor newspaper and manager 
imposes differing sets 
standards and goals that inherently conflict. 
Other new stresses, apparently, are installed 
with the VDTs. And, course, the familiar 
newsroom headaches have not gone away: 
confirming current medical notions about 
stress and the editors report 
that, while such traditional meet- 
ing deadlines, handling highly competitive 
people, and insuring accuracy seem pro- 
duce positive feelings stimulation and 
challenge, other burdens, including constant 
interruptions and difficulties finding the 
time and energy pursue satisfying per- 
sonal life, leave them with negative sense 
frustration, annoyance, and concern. 

But far the most stressful situations that 
editors encounter involve the boss situa- 
tions which the publisher typically requires 
the editor implement decisions with which 


she disagrees; carry out assignments 


and maintain standards without sufficient re- 
sources the job; compromise jour- 
nalistic values for reasons economy 
because pressure from influential out- 
siders; and fulfill his her responsibilities 
without the authority control staffing, 
budget, and newshole. the last analysis, 
seems, the bottom-line difference between 
sickness and health may turn upon control. 

unusual dimensicn added the 
study the inclusion the coded and 
matched responses spouses and live-in 
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mates, 358 whom also returned the ques- 
tionnaire. Since Giles’s 160-page report re- 
prints the entire questionnaire together with 
both sets responses, quantified item-by- 
item, journalists and their families will find 
hard resist measuring their own exper- 
iences with stress against those recorded here 
exercise which itself may sal- 
utary value. Professional commiseration, 
after all, brings comfort its own, does 
the discovery that most editors, sick well, 
worry about their weight. 


Tomorrow’s papers 


News Media, News Policy, and De- 
mocracy: Research for the Future, 
Herbert Gans, Journal Communi- 
cation, Summer 1983 


For those who toil the vineyards com- 
munications research, this heady season. 
abundant are current questions about the 
role and direction that maturing discipline, 
say the editors the journal, that the thirty- 
five essays scholars from ten different 
countries collected this special issue are 


but mere sample what they describe 
the the field.’’ While most 
the pieces will best appreciated their 
colleagues research, least one, so- 
ciologist Herbert Gans, has the virtue 
being both intelligible and relevant jour- 
nalists well. 

Noting the flood studies the past ten 
years how the news chosen, covered, 
processed, and disseminated local and na- 
tional media, Gans, who professor 
Columbia and the author the highly re- 
spected 1980 book Deciding News, 
points new directions which the research 
winds should blow. Basically, urges re- 
searchers pay less attention news or- 
ganizations and more other primary 
aspects the journalistic enterprise: First, 
the newsmakers, and the effects their 
power create news, criticize it, and exert 
pressure the media. Second, previous 
media studies, pinpoint the differences be- 
tween conclusions reached basis 
empirical evidence and those weighted the 
researchers’ own cultural backgrounds and 
political values. (He pointedly cites the work 
Lichter and Rothman the liberal lean- 
ings American journalists.) Third, the 
audience (virtually ignored, Gans observes, 
except, belatedly, election time) and its 
patterns use and non-use news. 
Fourth, political organizations, learn 
and how the news media, and particularly 
television, are altering the setting the po- 
litical agenda and the conduct political 
business. And finally, and most importantly, 
the news itself, illuminate its content 
not with sterile computer-aided quantif- 
ication but rather with the kind qualitative, 
textual, analysis used 
such good effect literary critics. 

Clearly, research for research’s sake not 
Gans’s dish; for him its justification lies 
its usefulness attaining democratic goals. 
that end, warns against such misguided 
efforts as, say, studies the effect vio- 
lence the news, the ground that could 
used legitimate censorship; calls in- 
stead for the kinds studies that would lead 
positive changes news policy: studies 
such ‘‘widely-agreed upon cen- 
sorship, monopoly, racism, sexism, and 
what regards most prime evil 
the inequality access the news 
media the powerless and the poor. 

All which suggests that the perennial 
debates between communications scholars, 
well those between the scholars and the 
news media, will continue flourish, and 
that, Gans’s advice taken heart, the 
next decade’s harvest news-related studies 
should pretty good. Watch this 
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Notes Newsweek 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Newsweek’s [former] editor, William 
Broyles, Jr., quoted saying it’s phys- 
ical fact’’ that than half the people 
America live west the 
January/February). Broyles correct, this 
bit information surely deserves News- 
week cover, since would startling news 
the nation’s demographers. 

According the latest edition (1982-83) 
the Statistical Abstract the United 
States, only million people (or 37.1 per- 
cent) the total U.S. population 229 mil- 
lion lived the states (including all 
Minnesota) lying west the Mississippi 
River, July 1981. 


JIM DEUTSCH 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Maybe I’ve been living Texas too long, 
but I’ve got admit that don’t understand 
what ‘‘odd’’ about Texan News- 
week, your cover states. missing 
something? 
JOSEPH NOCERA 
Austin, Tex. 
THE REVIEW: 


Dart: the Columbia Journalism Review, 
for the Heart Newsweek.’’ The 
Review’s favorable mention Osborn Elliott 
more than decade stability with 
Osborn Elliott the helm the sixties 
period during which Newsweek rose from 
second-rate ‘hot-book’ status its enter- 
prising coverage civil rights, youth, and 
Vietnam editor has survived more than 
three and half neglected mention 
that Elliott himself was fired, 1975, and 


that currently publisher the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 
GENE 
Copy editor 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Witness for the prosecution 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was somewhat surprised when Tom Gold- 
stein called ask few questions about 
Couple: Prosecutors and the (CJR, 
January/February), was Mayor Koch’s 
press secretary who enforced the unethical 
policy not giving any writer from The 
lage Voice interview with the mayortollah. 
New York Times editorial criticized this 
anti-free-press policy. 


The best nineteen years the Columbia Journalism Review’s popular 


Lower case 


has been collected entertaining paperback published 


700 JOURNALISM BUILDING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10027 


Send one copy “Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim.” enclose check 


for $5. 


Enclosed check for $39 renew current subscription for 
years. understand will also receive, free, copy “Squad Helps 
Dog Bite Victim.” (Please attach mailing label from current issue 


Doubleday Company 
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was not really surprised when read 
Goldstein’s references when his article 
was published. told him twice had not 
written any the Voice articles critical 
Representative Charles Schumer, that 
colleague Wayne Barrett had written them 
all, his own investigative initiative. Yet 
Goldstein attributed some the articles 
which, coincidence I’m sure, 
also something Schumer’s lawyers mistak- 
enly said court affidavit. But reading 
back issues the Voice will show that 
by-line never appeared over any the 
Schumer pieces, although they were good 
that wish could claim credit for them. 

also explained Goldstein how articles 
actually written had led the indict- 
ment and conviction some bad characters. 
These included nursing-home owner Bernard 
Bergman, city councilman Sam Wright, 
Teamster union leader John Cody, and 
lord-arsonist Joe Bald. But all Goldstein 
wrote was that these articles had led 
essential point that I’m 
interested actually changing conditions 
was lost. was the verification al- 
legations prosecutors, juries, and appel- 
late judges. 

just don’t think Tom Goldstein 


journalists. 
JACK NEWFIELD 


The Village Voice 
New York, 


Tom Goldstein replies: regret having mis- 
takenly lumped Jack Newfield and Wayne 
Barrett together authors articles 
Charles Schumer. for Newfield’ assertion 
that told not only once, but twice, that 
was not co-author the pieces Schu- 
mer, can only say that neither notes nor 
memory bear him out this. Meanwhile, 
statement that Newfield was out 
Schumer, and Newfield’s denial this 
charge. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


his way writirg book press ethics, 
Tom Goldstein, whose function once was the 
selective frustration freedom-of-informa- 
tion requests for New York Mayor Koch, 
found time focus mine. course, 
did without bothering call me, though 
and Jack Newfield are clearly the bad guys 
the piece. Newfield does not speak for me, 
especially about pieces like the Schumer 
pieces Goldstein wrote about that had 


nothing with. Neither did Goldstein 
disclose that have written bitingly about his 
own version investigative reporting 
several pages manufactured puff about 
New York Senator Amato for The New 
York Times Magazine. did call him when 
wrote about him, but refused answer 
questions, courtesy believe all re- 
porters owe each other.) 

Goldstein had bothered call me, 
would have gotten answers quite different 
from Newfield’s. believe that information 
trades are ordinary element investiga- 
tive reporting. also believe that crooked 
pol the same street mugger and would 
not shrink, within clear limits, from helping 
law enforcement catch either, especially 
any the facts wrote about the pol were 
challenged and needed buttressing. 

Goldstein’s promotion the Schumer de- 
fense claim that Schumer’s prosecution re- 
sulted from our illegitimate 
ridiculous. When was court reporter, 
Goldstein couldn’t have gotten line 
past his editors. U.S. Attorney Ray Dearie 
recommended Schumer’s indictment before 
Newfield had ever even met the man. 
The public-integrity and criminal divisions 
the Justice Department Washington 


Need fire your 
community about 


maybe can help. have package background 
information and questions that could help you take in-depth 
look this ever-growing problem and how affecting your com- 
munity. also can provide material firefighters and law en- 
forcement people that will help them identify arson and effectively 
deal with those who commit it. For closer look arson and 
combat your town, write call for our Arson Awareness 


Kit. Call: 309-766-2625 write: 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


Media Information Service 

Public Relations Department 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
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where not even the long arm the Voice has 
been known reach concurred. Brooklyn 
District Attorney Liz Holtzman, someone the 
Voice has least supported, tried get rid 
the case. But then, his wont, Gold- 
stein never bothered call any the pros- 
ecutors who reviewed the case either. 
WAYNE BARRETT 


The Village Voice 
New York, N.Y. 


Tom Goldstein replies: tried reach 
Wayne Barrett the Voice; didn’t call 
back. Only fraction article dealt with 
the Schumer matter and certainly did not 
regard Barrett and Newfield ‘‘clearly the 
bad guys the 


Editors’ note: Neither did we. 


Con-fusion 


TO THE REVIEW: 


must object Terri Schultz-Brooks’s state- 
February) that The Nation with 
its authors’ copyrights reselling their work 
will forgive her little jeu about 
the same bed’’ with Na- 
tional Review; least she didn’t mention that 
mad night with Cosmo.) The author found 


our policy and then briskly set down 
what she decided was, the process jux- 
taposing blind anecdote with quote from 
make seem that Nation editor speak 
with forked tongue but alert journalist gettum 
real story. 

Let try one more time communicate 
what thought told your reporter: The Na- 
tion’s policy syndication very clear. 
Authors own the copyrights their stories. 
have news service that attempts syn- 
dicate Nation articles but does only 
with the author’s permission. split syn- 
dication fees 50-50 with the writers. The 
overwhelming majority our contributors 
welcome this service, since spreads their 
ideas wider readership. The money 
make from syndication dents only slightly 
our deficits. 

for the sell stamp 
the backs our checks contributors, 
this bureaucratic convenience and lieu 
those elaborate four-page contracts the 
large magazines send out. the writer wants 
retain reprint rights and all proceeds there- 
from, she can cross out before en- 
dorsing the check. course, sell 
syndication rights must have them exclu- 
sively, because should make sale 
The Washington Post’s op-ed page, say, and 
the writer, his should make one 


Answers. 
Contacts. 
Background. 


Have question about Phillips 
Petroleum? the energy industry? 
These public relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


Bill Adams 
Dan Harrison 
Jere Smith 


Steve Milburn 
Bill Flesher 


918) 


(918) 661-5224 
(918) 661-5204 
661-4982 
Susan Stoffle (918) 661-4974 
(918) 661-4987 
(918) 661-6760 


Call write: Public Relations 
Department, 16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74004. 


The Performance Company 


The New York Times without telling us, there 
would trouble. repeat, author can 
keep the rights can opt allow 
syndicate his story. don’t 
with anything. 

RICHARD LINGEMAN 

Executive editor 

The Nation 

New York, N.Y. 


Terri Schultz-Brooks replies: Many authors 
who have written for The Nation find its copy- 
right policy confusing. possible that Mr. 
Lingeman’s letter will finally clear the 
confusion. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Terri Schultz-Brooks neglected mention 
two very issues: 

magazine editors assign writer de- 
liver article and that article based 
idea supplied the editor, then the copy- 
right the property the magazine. Writers 
certainly deserve maintain ownership 
material that they submit magazines. 
Publishers share equally with authors 
the income received from the reprinting 
book excerpts. This certainly not the lion’s 
share, especially given the fact that the book 
publishers handle negotiations, see that 
agreements are executed, and then collect the 
money. some cases, the permissions fees 
not even cover the publishers’ out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Because magazines have different policies 
regarding the purchase material, writers 
must carefully check the letters they write 
publishers and the backs the checks they 
receive prior endorsement. 

ALLAN LANG 
President 


International Book Marketing Limited 
New York, N.Y. 


Terri Schultz-Brooks replies: Mr. Lang 
wrong. Under the terms the Copyright Act 
1976, copyright belongs automatically 
the creator the work. irrelevant 
whether the editor the writer came with 
the idea. for Mr. Lang’s second point, 
did not touch this issue because, and 
large, pertains book publishing rather 
than magazine publishing. 


THE REVIEW: 


and Terri Schultz-Brooks are com- 
mended for her excellent article. free- 
lancer for more than twenty-five years, wel- 
come the dissemination this simple piece 
news: you wrote it, you own it. The only 
thing publisher does buy the right 
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more with it, let him pay for the privilege. 
May suggest that, for additional reading, 

free-lancers should pick copy the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s recently 
published handbook, The Rights Authors 
and Artists ($3.95, Bantam Books paper- 
back). 

ALAN CARUBA 

Editorial consultant 


The Caruba Organization 
Maplewood, N.J. 


The Anastasi-Ethnos libel case 


THE REVIEW: 


With reference your article the con- 
troversy surrounding book about the 
Greek daily Ethnos being the West’s first 
KGB-supported disinformation journal 
Disinformation Daily?’’ No- 
vember/December), would like point out 
that not the only writer have charged 
Ethnos with having Soviet connections. 
More than fifteen Greek and foreign publi- 
cations, including newspapers, magazines, 
and books, well two State Department 
reports disinformation, have reached sim- 
ilar conclusions. For example, the only men- 
tion Greece the latest book published 
the KGB, British author Brian Free- 
mantle, concerns the KGB’s financing 
Ethnos ‘‘through shell 
PAUL 
Part-time correspondent 
The New York 
Athens, Greece 
Editor’s note: Last December, Greek court 
convicted Anastasi two counts libeling 
and defaming Ethnos publisher George Bob- 
olas. The thirty-three-year old Cypriot writer 
was sentenced two years prison and 
ordered pay symbolic damages 
$300. free pending appeal, which 
will heard sometime this spring. 


The Belmont stakes 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Sandy Goodman, the author Good 
have misunderstood the intent and meth- 
odology the Figgie report safe com- 
munities. apparently interpreted our 
report stating that had identified the 
fifteen safest communities the country and 
that Belmont was one them. pointed 
out Mr. Goodman personal interview, 
the methodological section the report 
clearly states that compiled our own list 
‘‘relatively safe communities.’’ The report 
presents Belmont relatively safe com- 
munity worthy study. This conclusion was 


based research into New York City Police 
Department crime reports, interviews with 
the Bronx police department, and infor- 
mation search the subject. 
PETER FINN 
Chairman 


Research Forecasts 
New York, N.Y. 


Sandy Goodman replies: ‘‘misunder- 
the intent and methodology the 
Figgie report, did the writer the Times’s 
editorial precede for its piece safe com- 
munities, could because the report prac- 
tically begs misunderstood? The 
chapter which Belmont mentioned 
titled ‘‘Safe not ‘‘Relatively 
Safe and the first paragraph 
speaks cross-section some the 
safest places America.”’ 


The other side Salvador 


THE REVIEW: 


Michael Massing’s Sal- 
vador’’ November/December) de- 
pressed me. Massing seems object not 
the dubious journalistic practices the cor- 
discusses, but only the 
U.S. government’s apparent success per- 
suading the correspondents use those prac- 
tices behalf U.S. policy instead 
against it. 

quotes The New York Times saying 
that Salvador’s new defense minister 
known government circles excellent 
administrator who enjoys the role media- 
pected ‘‘U.S. officials’’ make 
changes the military command 
and the way His objection 
that this U.S. policy. 

The real problem that this poor jour- 
nalism. Times reporter wants quote 
some human beings name the effect 
that the new minister capable nice 
guy, and then quote other human beings 
the contrary, that fine. But attributing par- 
agraph after paragraph praise 
ment and officials’’ 
makes the statements valueless 

When ABC News announces that 
war, short, being fought more profes- 
Massing does not challenge the 
stupidity the statement correspondent 
Jack Smith’s qualification for making such 
judgment. All that bothers him that there 
little this could have displeased 
President 

Instead arguing policy 
fear the U.S. may functioning Central 
America the defender the oligar- 
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SUPERSTITION 
AND THE PRESS 
Curtis MacDougall 


Does the press perpetuate ignorance 
and superstition? distinguished 
journalist and university professor, 
MacDougall has written devastating 
critique the American press its 
treatment claims supernatural 
phenomena. 


616 pages 
Cloth $29.95 Paper $16.95 


PROMETHEUS BOOKS 
700 East Street Buffalo, 14215 


Program 


JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the summer program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and produc- 
tion projects. 

These positions are but 
interns will paid customary rates 
for any writing they may publish during 
their tenure. Interns may enrolled 
concurrently college university; 
they may also unaffiliated. Positions 
are both part- and fuli-time. 

Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing and letter 
explaining their interest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Coiumbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICANS FOR MIDDLE EAST PEACE: In- 
formation from: The Secretary, AMEP, Box 
440006, Houston, 77244. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


RARE, HISTORIC NEWSPAPERS 17th 20th 
centuries, including most famous headlines. Gen- 
uine, complete and mint condition. Fascinating 
reading, great for display. Extensive catalogue, 
$1. Americana Archives, 200 24th St., NYC 
10010. 


HANDBOOK GREAT LABOR QUOTATIONS 
for Writers, Editors, Speakers. $6.95 ppd. Hill- 
side Books, P.O. Box 601-C Lynnfield, 
01940. 


PRESS FOLLIES: Coliection Classic Blun- 
ders, Boners, Goofs, Gaffes, Pomposities, and 
Pretensions from the World Journalism. Com- 
piled Robert Goralski. who can read 
this book and not laugh out loud repeatedly should 
call his Hugh Sidey, Time Mag- 
azine. are the slips that every journalist 
dreads and sooner later Chicago 
Tribune. Order mail: $5.95 plus $1.50 shipping 
(D.C. add local tax). Books, P.O. Box 
33543 Farragut Station, Washington, 20033. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES! Economical home study 
for Bachelor’s, Master’s, Doctorate. Prestigious 
faculty counsels for independent study and life ex- 


perience credits. Free proof Richard Crews, 


M.D. (Harvard), President, Columbia Pacific Uni- 
versity, 1415 Third Street, Suite G203, San Ra- 
phael, 94901; Toli Free: 800/227-1617, Ext. 
480; California: 800/772-3545, Ext. 480. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


PART-TIME MEDIA AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CONSULTANT provide services for prestigious 
firm specializing communication training for 
corporate and political leaders. Prefer on-air re- 
porting/interviewing experience. Teaching exper- 
ience plus. Flexible schedule must. Must not 
currently active broadcast journalism with 
competitive firm. Send resume, availability and 
expected fee immediately Martel Associates, 
P.O. Box 283, Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY MEMBER APPOINT- 


MENT July 1984, teach writing and reporting 
and lecture mass media and society. Should 
qualified teach business political reporting, 
well general reporting the beginning level. 
Successful career reporter editor respected 


metropolitan newspaper news organization 


more important than advanced degrees. Teaching 
experience asset. Tenure appointment (assoc. 
full professor), level consistent with qualifica- 
tions. Apply March 15, 1984, Dean, Grad- 
uate School Journalism, North Gate Hall, 
University California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 
The University California Equal Oppor- 
tunity, Affirmative Action employer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET SOME WEALTH. Free details. Farrant, 552 
South Raymond, Pasadena, CA. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how you 


can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet, HP-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SERVICES 


THE TRS-80 MODEL 100 fantastic machine. 


Let help you make talk your newsroom 
computers. We’re Saturday Software. Call 606/ 
739-6774. 


MARKET! 
MARKET! 


with CJR Classifieds 


Trying buy sell? Announcing 
job opening?. Publicizing seminar? 
Whatever your need, overlook 
the marketplace Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review Classifieds. Reach 
79,200 potential buyers and sellers for 
only word number. reach 
them all our May/June issue, just 
return this coupon March 31st. 


CATEGORY: 
COPY: 


NOTE: There 10-word minimum. 
Zip codes count one word. Box 
and telephone numbers, each two 
words. For CJR box service add 
$5.00. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


MAIL TO: CJR Classifieds 
700A Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Dan Rather shov'd have re- 
sponded President Reagan’s criticism 
the media saying, Mr. President, 
report what see and what people tell 
us. that makes your policy look bad, I’m 
sorry, but it’s not our fault.’’ Unfortunately, 
course, could not say that, because 
was not true. Reagan charges, the media 
have succumbed and The 
fact that these first benefited one side and 
then the other unimportant. 


LEE LEVITT 
New York, 


Hey, how about Tulsa? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I’m sure Gannett’s newspaper Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, deserved its laurel January/ 
February) for series that you report 
little-known facts’’ about grain 
thefts the midwest. 

But feel compelled note that March 
1982, the Tulsa World reported: Mus- 
kogee area ‘is the grain-theft capital the 
country,’ according veteran Oklahoma 
grain elevator And then pro- 
ceeded several stories Mark Lee and 
Ken Jackson report how grain stolen and 
why many thefts are never prosecuted. was 
very thorough job reporting. 

also feel confident saying that the Tulsa 
World was the first newspaper adequately 
report the magnitude grain thefts this 
part the United States. 

BOB HARING 
Executive editor 


Tulsa World 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Missing pages? 

Readers who received incomplete copies 
the January/February issue may obtain re- 
placements calling writing 700 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 10027; 212-280-2716. The 
Review and its bindery regret the inconven- 
ience. 


Correction 


‘‘Schudson’s (Briefings, January/ 
February), wrong address was given for the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies. 
located Queenstown, Maryland. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the May/June 
issue, letters should received March 
22. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 
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Get together—Buckle up. 


The new’84 Ford Tempo. 


Technology never felt comfortable. 


The inside story. 

Tempos interior 
computer-refined compart- 
ment for five. Computer- 
designed placement 
seats, door, roof and win- 
dow areas afford maxi- 
mum space efficiency. 

Even Tempos front- 
wheel-drive configuration 
was designed provide 
more interior room. Since 
there drive shaft, 
there large hump 
rob valuable space. 
fact, Tempo actually has 
more rear room than 
Mercedes 300D.* 

For convenience, 
controls are all placed 


within easy reach. For 
added ease, wipers and 
washer, directionals, high- 
beams and flash-to-pass 
are located the steering 
column itself. 


Technology that works 
for you. 

Outside, unique aero- 
dynamic shape channels 
the wind over and around 
Tempo help increase 
fuel efficiency. also 
directs the airflow, reduc- 
ing overall lift for 
improved stability and 
directional control. 

Its front-wheel drive 
delivers all-weather 


traction, while its four- 
wheel independent sus- 
pension provides 
smooth ride. 

Plus, Tempo has the 
most advanced 
automotive computer, the 
250,000 commands per 
second. Coupled with 
Tempos 2300 HSC (High 
Swirl Combustion) engine, 
you get quick power 
response from standing 
start and cruising speed. 


Best-built 
American Cars. 


When say “Quality 


Job 1,” are talking 


about more than 
commitment. are talk- 
ing about results. recent 
survey concluded Ford 
makes the best-built Amer- 
ican cars. The survey 
measured owner-reported 
problems during the first 
three months owner- 
ship 1983 cars designed 
and built the U.S. And 
that commitment con- 
tinues 1984. 
*Based EPA Interior Volume 
Index. 


Have you driven Ford... 


lately? 


Lower case 


Nation’s 


Star-Bul 12/10/83 


Short police officer loses sex appeal 


The Louisville Times 12/13/83 


British Arrest 126 


Holsteins talk the winter fair 

New faces sit boards 

boa caught toilet; woman relieved 
offensive looks hard beat 
Marine 

local nurse 
Husband Beats 
Republican 


Wife 


Indianapolis News 11/9/83 


The New Jersey Herald 1/9/84 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this departme abe suitable 
for please include the name and date of public: as wi address 


Flier duplicate Miss Earhart’s fatal flight 
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